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AGAssiz AssociATION. Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, 
7.90 PF. M.. at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington 
Street. Outings: June 2, to Islington, for botany. conducted by 


Miss Morton; June 9, to Lynn Woods, for botany, conducted by 
Mr Norton 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Screncrs. Hall of the 


Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, June 13. 


APPALACHIAN MouNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 


Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, Wednes- 
day, June 13. 


Bostontan Society. Old State House. Next regular meet- 
ing, Tuesday, June 12. 


Be STON SocteTy or Crviu ENGINEERS. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
field Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, June 20. 


Bostow Socrety or Naturat History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
— History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
ol ther week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. Free lectures 
natory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 

aturdays at 10 and 11 4. m. and 1.15 and 3P. M. 


Boston SCIENTIFIC SocreTy. 419 Washington Street. 
regular meeting, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 
—— ACHUSETTS Horticutturat Socrery. Horticultural 


: all, Tremont Street. Rhododendron Show. June 6-7; Rose and 
traw berry Exhibition, June 20-21. 


Next 


Museum or Fine Arts. Copley Square. 


N 
ol aprccaae HisToric-GENEALOGICAL Socretry. No. 18 
Somer: ‘Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, June 6. 
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x LOGICAL Lrpreary. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open to mem- 
rs from 9 A.M. to 4.30 p.M., Saturdays to 2.30 P.M. 


Soctery oF Agrs. Mass Institute of Technology. 
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TO-DAY. 
The policy of compulsory education, which has obtained 
so long in Massachusetts, has at last been adopted in the 
| state of New York. One of the bills of the late legisla 
ture which Gov. Flower did not veto, probably because | 
| there was no politics in it, decrees that every child in that 
| state shall go to school. There is no discrimination made | 
| between public, private or parochial school; but to some | 
i school every child between the ages of 8 and 12 must be 
sent for the full school year,or given equivalent instrue- | 
tion at home. 12 and 14 years, children | 
must be instructed for at least half the school year ; and 


between 14 and 16 they must attend school when not regu- | 


Between 


Thus the Massachusetts idea is extend- 
jing. With it there ought to go the recognition of the 
responsibility of the state, when making education compul- 


| . . . 
| sory, to furnish the best that can be had in its free schools. 


i 
Some of the back-country Pennsylvania farmers, it is 
| said, vote for Andrew Jackson at every election of Presi- 
| dent. Among the mountaineers of the Southern Appala- 
|chians, there are found men to-day who think the civil 


war still raging and shake their heads with superior incre- 











dulity when the occasional visitor tries to correct their 
error. But these men are advanced thinkers, abreast of 
the times, in comparison with Gen. Thomas L. Rosser who | 
made the address at the reunion of Confederate Veterans’ 
Cavalry at Richmond, Va., on Memorial Day. He talked 
“Yankee marching again through the 
| South to “pull down their monuments,” 
all the other horrors of anew war. 
Fortunately, the time has passed when such talk means 
| anythin 


jabout a army ” 


and prophesied 
“bloodshed” and 


vr 
>? 


and the men who believe in another civil war 
_ between sections are as searce as the voters for Andrew 
| Jackson. 

It will require a special act of Congress to enable Prof. 
| Asaph Hall to accept the Arago medal awarded him by 
| the Paris Academy of Science, and a bill to that effect has 
| been introduced. ‘The obstacle in this case is found in the 
| fact that Professor Hall, while known to the world as an 
|astronomer connected with the Naval Observatory at 
Georgetown, is officially a captain in the U.S. Navy, on 
| the retired list; the United States government cannot 
appoint astronomers, but it can make captains; and there 
is a law which forbids officers in this service to receive 
honors, decorations or emoluments from 


foreign govern- 


ments. This disability must be removed by special act. 


| Professor Hall is honored by the Academy of Science for 
| his discovery of the two satellites of Mars, which he made 
He 
been connected with every important astronomical expedi- 
| tion sent out by the United States government for thirty 
years past. 


in 1877, and for other services to astronomy. has 


The address of Mr. Wadlin, Chief of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the 250th anniversary of the settlement of Wake- 








field, was one of the most admirable historical papers we 
| have had fora long time. The value of authentic local 
history is coming to be understood by the public as the 
years go by and as the fact that we have a history becomes 
more generally appreciated; and Mr. Wadlin’s contribu- 
|tion to the record has importance by reason of its ac- 


| curacy, its faithfulness and its interest. 





| The Hon. Stephen Salisbury has offered to the city of 
| Worcester the family estate on Lincoln Square as a site 
| for a city hall, and has added to this the further gift of 
$100,000 as his contribution to the cost of constructing the 
proposed building. The gift itself is munificent, but the 
spirit which inspired it is yet more admirable ; for it is 
made in order that the common may not be invaded but 
| may be preserved for the use of the people. There has 
| been a strong movement to place the proposed new city 
hall on the common—the main argument, of course, being 
economy. In his letter to the mayor and the city govern- 
ment, Mr. Salisbury writes: “ Many citizens take excep- 


| 
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tions to the use of the common as a site for a city hall, 
objecting to its occupation for any purpose other than that 
of a public park. All citizens would prefer to keep that 
central space open and free if a location could be provided 


| without cost that should satisfy the requirements of the 


city for the erection of its municipal building.” And it is 
for this reason that Mr. Salisbury undertakes to remove 
the difficulty at his own expense, to save the common for 
the people of Worcester and make the new city hall 
possible. 

The murder of the Mafia bravos in the parish prison at 
New Orleans by a mob of highly respectable citizens took 
place a little more than three years ago. It has just been 
determined judicially that the families of the victims have 
no claim for damages upon the city. This is the decision of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals; and, while it 
may be and undoubtedly is sound law, it seems to be far from 
justice. The lower courts, where the cases were tried be- 
fore a jury, gave damages to the plaintiffs in what seem to 
be reasonable sums, ranging from $1500 to $5000. The 
city took the cases up on appeal, pleading that municipal 
corporations in Louisiana are not liable for any damage 
done by mobs or riotous assemblages except damages to 
property, and this view is sustained by the final court. The 
effect of this decision, if it has any effect, must be to 
encourage lynching. 

The appointment of the new Commission on the Un- 
employed is one of the most delicate duties which Governor 
Greenhalge has been called upon to perform, and it is not 
surprising that he made a botch of it in his first attempt to 
‘recognize the labor element.’ He has revised his action, 
and now has produced a first-class commission, in which 
the ‘labor element’ is ‘recognized’ and yet the board is 
not overbalanced. It remains to be seen what this com- 
The best that can be hoped is that, by 
the time it is ready to report its discovery of the industrial 
Utopia, there will be no longer any ‘unemployed’ to be 
cared for. 


mission will do. 


The news that daubs of mud, mixed with the hair of 
animals, have mysteriously appeared upon the trunks of 
thousands of mango-trees in Bengal has caused all the 
authorities on the subject of the British Empire in the 
Kast to become tremulous with excitement. Letters from 
ancient residents in India, merchants and ex-members of 
the Indian civil service or of the army, have come flying 
in to all the English papers: the London press is full, on 
the one hand, of predictions of revolt, and on the other of 
cries of Pooh, pooh, it’s nothing. Every one is agreed, of 
course, that the daubs are a signal of meaning to the 
Hindoos. Mysterious signals have appeared, in various 
forms, several times, mostly without result pPerceptible to 
the English people, but once, in 1857, the precursors of 
the terrible Sepoy mutiny. Therefore no one can be sure 
whether the present sign means mischief or is merely a 
religious token. It is certain, the constant discontent of 
the Hindoo with English rule is just now augmented to an 
unusual degree. The chief cause of the inflamed feelings 
of the natives seems to be the unrestrained denunciation 
And these 
denunciations, in turn, are for the most part results of the 
peculiar educational and industrial conditions in India. 


of the government by the vernacular press. 


Under the English domain, a system of good common 
schools has been established in the British States, and also 
excellent well-endowed colleges. The natives, especially 
those of high caste and of wealth, have taken to European 
learning ; large numbers of the younger generation, among 
the classes that can afford it, are highly educated. The 
number of young men of learning has grown to be so great 
that the Uncovenanted Civil Service, which used to absorb 
most of them, is full and overflowing. But, having an 
education, they are too proud to go back to the agricul- 
tural pursuits of their fathers and so they remain lazy and 
discontented, a class in which restlessness is easily ex- 
cited and by which it is apt to be fomented. Many of 
them take to writing for the press. The English govern- 
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ment has treated its Hindoo subjects in a very gentlemanly 
way. It has been very careful, of late years, not to abuse 
its power ; careful to allow the natives to have their own 
institutions, so far as is possible, unmolested ; at least that 
is the theory on which it is trying to work. Among other 
things, it has removed censorship from the vernacular 
press. The East Indian has taken advantage of this 
leniency to establish everywhere anti-British papers. 
These papers are fillet with inflammatory articles by the 
educated discontented. 





Reading these things, observing their character to be 
overlooked by Governors and Collectors, the natives have 
come to have an idea that the English are afraid to sup- 
press the press. Thus their audacity has been increased. 
That there are societies formed, among them, ostensibly for 
religious purposes but really with the view of casting out 
the English, is certain. It is certain too that the native 
soldiers are not to be depended upon; in fact, in troublous 
times, they are, with their military training, a menace rather 
than an aid to the government. In the London Spectator 
of May 12, there is a letter setting forth the disclosures of 
an aged Hindoo who said the regiments, which have lately 
been permitted to go back to the system, abolished after 
"57, of enrolment by caste, have thus become knit together 
and will help the people in the uprising that is presently to 
come. Inshort, India is, as a high authority has said, in 
a state about as dangerous as a powder magazine in which 
people are walking about with lighted matches. The chief 
subject of discontent for a long time has been the govern- 
ment tolerance of the slaughter of cows, animals sacred in 
Hindoo eyes, by the hot enemies of the Hindoos, the Mus- 
sulmans. Another cause of grumbling is the corruption 
among the lower constabulary and a third and weighty 
cause is increased misery among the poorer classes, conse- 
quent to the depreciation in value of the rupee. India is 
at besta poor country, and the depreciation of the rupee is 
taxing her financial strength to the utmost, And for what- 
ever disaster comes the government is always likely to be 
blamed, because the great mass of the people, not under- 
standing the laws by which they are ruled, are apt to lay mis- 
fortunes to them. Whether or no this plastering the trees 
with mud is a signal for the uprising of the Hindoo, at any 
rate it has brought out, clearer than ever, the British lack 
of comprehension of Her Majesty's East Indian subjects— 
a lack not in the least surprising considering the racial dif- 
ference between the nations. Probably neither race will 
ever understand the other, and for that reason the British 
Empire in India will continue to be, as it has ever been, 
unstable. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's seventy-fifth birthday was 
celebrated pleasantly by many of her innumerable friends, 
some of whom called upon her at the home of her son in 
this city, others sent messages and flowers, while Mr. 
Frank B. Sanborn wrote a birthday poem which is good 
enough to print as herewith: 


TO JULIA WARD HOWE, POET AND PROPHET. 


Two infants in this blooming May were born 
When our decrepit century was young, 

One, destined to be Empress of the Morn, 
One, for the sovereignty of pen and tongue ; 

To her the honors and the cares of state, 

To thee more lasting gifts of friendly fate. 


Her ships of war across our seas come gliding, 

Fain to admire where once they roared command ; 
Thy barque of Peace, the aery billows riding 

Of coming ages, shall gain every land, 
In centuries when thy name may well be known 
With theirs that lent true lustre to the throne. 


Zenobia, Helena and Athenais, 
For learning, piety and power renowned, 
Eclipse the fame of every sovereign Lais, 
Or even Victoria, with virtues crowned ; 
*Twas thine the graces of the four to twine, 
And, more than earthly honors, earn divine. 





The scheme of a New England art exhibition, arranged 
by Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co., to be held in the art gal- 
lery connected with their building on Washington street 
in November next, has very commendable features. 
Prizes to the amount of $3,000 are offered for the compe- 
tition of artists who must have resided in New England 
for at least a year before the date of entry. The first is 
for a picture never before exhibited, representing New 
England life, past or present; and the winning picture 
will be presented to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
There is a special prize for women of $300 ; two prizes of 
$300 and $200, for oil paintings ; two of the same amounts 
for water-colors ; and an extra prize of $200, to be known 
as the ‘ People’s Prize,’ given to the artists whose work 
receives the highest number of votes from the visitors to 
the gallery. Asno canvas will be admitted measuring 
more than fifteen square feet, quality rather than quantity 
is likely to be the rule; and this result is further aided by 
the selection, as a jury of admission, of Thomas Allen, 
Marcus Waterman, F. J. Enneking, Henry Sandham, 
May Hallowell, Ross Turner, Walter F. Dean, I. M. 
Gaugengigl. 
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THE METHOD OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The anniversaries of the schools, as they come round, 
renew every year the curious question why so few boys 
remain in the public schools to complete the course of study 
on which they have begun. By one of the misfortunes 
which nobody can account for, there are no accurate 
statistics on this subject, but everybody knows that when 
a class of one hundred, for instance, enters even at the 
Latin School, it is considered as a large proportion if 
thirty of them complete the course. In what we call the 
grammar schools, under our system, the discrepancy is 
even greater. Boys are withdrawn after the first year to 
‘ go into business,’ as the familiar expression is, and the whole 
costly system of education is kept at work, in large measure 
for the benefit of a minority of the boys. The same state- 
ment cannot be made with accuracy with regard to girls. 
The girls’ schools show that a large number of them, 
though not a much larger number, ‘ remain with the colors’ 
till the end of the course. There seems to be reason to 
think that, with the judicious introduction of what are 
called practical studies, such as sewing, dressmaking and 
cooking, the number of girls who hold on to the end is 
larger than it was some years ago. 

The fact that the average parent takes his boy away 
from school before the boy is fourteen years old is not, on 
the whole, very creditable to the wisdom with which we 
have planned our public school system. When one comes 
to observe the detail, it seems quite sure that, if there 
were any system, if it had been anybody's business to 
make a plan, there would not be so severe a falling-off. 
it is impossible to say that the petty wages of a boy of 
thirteen or fourteen were enough to induce a father or 
mother, in the social conditions which surround us, to take | 
him away from the school, that he may do something for | 
earning his living. This happens, of course, in many 
cases ; but it cannot be supposed to happen in cases where 
parents feel that the boy is gaining every day in his school | 
studies. The unwillingness of boys to go to school of 
course counts. An average boy, at thirteen, thinks he 
knows everything, and thinks he had rather run of errands, 
or do the light work, or even the heavy work, of a store or 
of a factory, than to be subjected to the regimen of a 
school-room. The poor fellow gets undeceived before he 
has been a month in his new service, but it is too late for 
him to go back; and in general it may be said that in the 
family councils the boy’s vote is thrown in favor of leaving 
school. 

But why is his father’s vote and why is his mother’s 
vote, on the whole, thrown in the same direction? It is very 
much to be wished that the gentlemen in charge of our large 
grammar-schools would give us their view on this subject— 
Why do their boys leave them? And, in regard to the 
High School and the Latin School, why is it that a boy 
who enters such a school does not hold on to the end? 
Why is it that so many leave, as if they were discouraged, 
as if they thought that the lottery of trade or manufacture 
were, on the whole, better worth than the steady work of 
a well-regulated school-room ? 

Any discussion of this subject by the experts will prove 
of great value, when the experts get round to it in the 
many topics which engage their attention at their conven- 
tions or in their journals. The opinion of those persons 
who are not experts, or are supposed not to be experts, 
will be found to be quite uniform. It seems to voice itself 
in the West with more distinctness than in any discussions 
which we have seen in the Eastern journals. There is cer- 
tainly an impression that the method of the public schools 
is not sufficiently elastic. The impression is that whoever 
goes into a public school goes into it as a man goes into the 
regular army. There is one drill for Private Stokes, and 
it is the same drill for Private Jones, and it is the same for 
Private Merryman. If he does not like it he must lump it, 
and he should not have come into the army if he were not 
willing to be subjected to this uniform discipline. It is 
said, and said with a certain fairness, that every boy who 
enters school in 1894 is to go through exactly the same regi- 
men with every other boy who enters at the same time; 
and this is to be the same regimen which every boy went 
through who entered in 1893, and the same which every 
boy went through who entered in 1892. For instance, boys 
are to begin such and such an arithmetic, and they are to 
advance to page 111, or page 222, or page 333, according 
as the rule laid down for sixty thousand boys and girls re- 
quires. 

It is easy enough to see how bad this is for the teacher; 
it is equally easy to see how bad it is for the boy. Take 





the case of the more advanced schools. Suppose two boys 


—=— 
entering the Latin School, one of them with a quick Verbal 
memory—one of those mechanical memories which readily 
takes in words and the various forms of words—th. thee 
with no such memory. It would take him an hour to leary 
a verse of the Elegy in a Country Churchyard. gy this 
does not indicate mental dullness. This inability t retain 
words frequently accompanies great readiness of obsery, 
tion, great promptness of deduction, and is indeed a cy 
acteristic of some very able men. We have had, fy ™ 
stance, no executive officer in Massachusetts who showed 
the varied powers which we require in administrat, 
more remarkably than Josiah Quincy, the Presiden: of 
Harvard College. Yet this distinguished man had the » 
most difficulty in fixing on his memory any form of wes 
whatever. He came to laugh about it himself; it was 
of the things that he could not do. 

Two such boys appear in the same school, and itis cea 
enough that one of them isto be taught his Latin ang 
Greek way; 
is to be taught his 
In 


recognized 


in one it is equally clear that the othe 
Latin and his Greek 
well-ordered this 


mother. 


in another 
family would be 


the It om 
tainly seems to be a great pity that it cannot be recognize 
in the instruction given to the boy at school. What 4, 
Western teachers begin to insist upon—and one reads theiy 


way. any 


by the father and 


discussions of the subject with great interest—is that thy 
head-masters of schools, perhaps all the masters, shou\j 
have a greater privilege than the hard-and-fast sys, 
which we suppose we may call the Horace Mann system 
gave tothem. Certainly, genius in education, as it has 
been shown by such great educators as Arnoid or Agassi: 
or further back by Milton or by Fénelon, shows itself in dj, 
versities of methods adopted by the teacher as he addresses 
himself to every separate pupil. 

It is easy to see all the difficulties of such elasticity. |; 
is easy to see that a very close systematic arrangement. 
which can be written down on paper, is most convenient 


for the teacher, and produces a school which makes the 


best appearance on a day of examination. But, after all, 
the plans of education should be made, not in the first in 
stance for the appearance of the school, but rather for 
success of the scholars. 


the 


Of course, all such discussions as this are useless if we 
mean to carry on the schools on the economical priociple 
The drill system or the mechanical system is unquestion 
ably the cheapest. The questions which we have been 
proposing need not be asked unless we have taken for our 
motto the fine national proverb, and propose (o ‘get the 
best.’ Epwarp FEF. Hate 


THE CIVIC CLUB. 

The women of the State of New York have come duly 
to time, at the Constitutional Convention at Albany, with 
their amendment providing that the right of suffrage & 
extended to them. The amendment will not pass, of 
course, but the woman-suffragists will have kept their ru- 
ing desire before the public. The statement that the 
movement wastes a great deal of labor is hackneyel 
enough by this time, but it takes on a new significance in 
view of what has been accomplished this year by the Vive 
Club of Philadelphia. 

The Civic Club is an organization of earnest women ™ 
Philadelphia, “to promote byjeducation and active cooper 
ation a higher public spirit and a better social order.” | 
was organized on January Ist of this year by two ener 
getic young women, and within a very short time it had 4 
membership of three hundred chosen workers. It 
cerns itself with municipal government, with educates, 
with social science and with the beautification of the city 
Politics it avoids altogether. In the five months of its life, 
it has held conferences ‘for good city government’ with 
the Philadelphia Municipal League and other organizato™ 
of reform, has published réform literature, and in shor 
has made itself a recognized power for good in the “lf 
and a check upon the manceuverings of that too freques®) 
unconscientious personage, the average Philadelphia cou 
cilman. 

Thus, without the vote, the women who make up‘ 
club are in a fair way to accomplish what the suffragi* 
in their noblest moments desire to do: to purify the ag? 
ernment. There is so much we could do if we but ™ 
the voting power, say the suffragists ; and then they ** * 
work to try for the voting power, forgetting, it is 
feared, all about their main object. It is because ve 
have made the means an end, and have usually disregardet 
the real end, that irreverent people laugh at them. !f 
they would turn from striving after power conte 
by other people, and devote themselves to becom!é : 
power in their own personality, as these Philadelpbs 
women have done, they would not only win the respect 
every one, but also they would train themselves properly 
use the right of voting when it should come to them aii 
it undoubtedly will come sooner or later. 


It does not seem a preposterous suggestion that ove ig 
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men, working not altogether by themselves as women, 


of we 

but as human beings in association with men or whomso- 
ver is interested in bettering the state of affairs immedi- 

ever i 


\. around them. Such clubs might not have at once a 
ess as great as the Philadelphia club has had. _Phila- 
a was all ready for just such an organization. The 
nergetic and influential women in the city were al- 
-eady banded together in the Woman’s New Century Club, 
: it needed but a suggestion to turn their influence all 

ce upon city affairs. There was none of the bicker- 
ing that sometimes occurs in women’s meetings when in- 
harmonious elements come together. 

Undoubtedly there are cities and towns where the sev- 
eral organizations of women separately existing would, if 
they were combined into a civic club, spend the time they 
might use for doing good in disagreeing about which of the 
old organizations should have the offices in the new body. 
Proceedings of this kind are not unknown, nor are they 
confined to movements of women. 


ate 
det} 


most ¢ 


al 


at 


But even if the conditions were not perfect, the move- 
ment would be in the right direction. 
the picked women in each town, leaving passive the irre- 


It would take in 


ponsible women and the ignorant women, whose vote, if 
they had one, might be inexpediently placed. Therein it 
would solve a problem that is a menace in our existing sys- 
tem of universal male suffrage. It would draw the respectful 
It would be in line with the 


most advanced thought of political and social science 


attention of all good citizens. 
which prescribes the casting away of class distinctions of 
whatever kind. If the women would abandon the attempt 
to fight their way into power and turn to helping on the 
cause of progress for all of us, the power would come to 
them of itself. The Civic Club idea merits the consider- 
ation of every one. ALBERT Waite Vorse. 





THE CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 


Dr. Naville will preside over the next Congress of 
Orientalists,’to be held in his own city of Geneva, Septem- 
ber 3 to 12. The section devoted to Egyptology will do 
that science a good service if it takes steps to have estab- 
lished a consensus of opinion respecting the spelling of 
many words and proper names, particularly in the former 
ase, of words in which the second vowel is supplied, and 
in names like Hotasu and Thothmes. 

I refer chiefly to the general use of textual and other 
words rather than to their scholarly use in critical and 
elaborate articles. The vocabulary is, however, receiving 
the constant study of the disciples of the schools of Brugsch 
and Erman; Professor Hess of Freibourg has been 
doing important work upon a papyrus, partly in demotic, 
in the British Museum; and Dr. Steindorff has been re- 
studying the hieroglyphic text with special reference to 
phonology. 

This, by the way, lets me remark that the theory of re- 
cent date, that there were no homophones in the early al- 
phabet, receives confirmation from an investigation by 
Professor Hommel as to the supposed two interchangeable 
signs for S. The analogy of some Semitic letters shows 
that these signs represented two distinct sounds. Dr. 
Erman has added his testimony to that of Dr. Hommel. 


Wm. C. Wriystow. 





There was a particularly interesting interview with Mr. 
Howells reported on Sunday in the New York Tribune, 
In it the author praised enthusiastically the modern Span- 
ish literature, of which, he said he read a good deal. 
“There are many Spanish novelists of the first rank that 
ought to be more widely read than they are,” he says, “I 
may mention Perez Galdos—his Dojia Perfecta is excellent 
—Juan Valera, author of Pepita Jiminez ; Connado, Pu- 
lacio Valdés and Emilia Paido Bazan. In fact, these 
clever writers of Spain easily outclass their French con- 
temporaries, with the exception of Zola, ranking next, in 
my judgment, to those of Russia.” Mr. Howells’s opinion 
of the English novel in its earliest stages is low. Tom 
Jones he finds “ simply tiresome.” One may or may not 





LIMITATION. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 
Breathe above me or below, 
Never canst thou farther go 
Than the spirit’s octave-span 
Ilarmonizing God and man. 


Thus, within the iris-bound, 
Light a prisoner is found : 
Thus, within my soul, | see 
Life in Time’s captivity. 
Atlantic. 





DAILY BREAD. 


EDWARD E. HALE AT SAGE CHAPEL, CORNELL UNI- 
VERSITY. 
Give us this day our daily bread.— Matthew vi., 12. 
I suppose that these are the first words of the Lord's 
Prayer which little children understand, after the words 
‘Our Father.’ 
which they question. 


They are undoubtedly the first ones about 


“ How is it, mamma, that God gives us daily bread, 
when we know it is bought in the shop, or that it is in the 
house while we are offering our prayer?” The question- 
ing is not theirs only. You meet men and women, not 





irreligious, either, who are puzzled about prayer for bodily 
gifts. “God has adjusted the laws of matter,” they say. 
“ He is not going to change them at our suggestion. It is 
the laws of spirit on which our spirits joined with his can 
act,” they say. Let our petitions, then, they say, be only | 
those for spiritual blessings. I once knew a student of | 
divinity who was so far impressed by this line of reasoning, 


the Lord’s Prayer. 
did not remain long in the Christian ministry. 


feel. 
whole tempting subject of the relation of spirit and matter. 


What is matter and what is spirit? 
laws, and what are material? 


What are spiritual 
Where does the attractive 
power which, as the hymn says, “ holds the drops that 
sparkle in the shower, and the planets in their force,” cease 
to be a law of matter; and where does the law of love 
begin which, as the same hymn says, “attaches soul to 
soul”? Are these one law, as the Swedenborgians say ? 
Or, put the question as Dr. Bellows puts it ingeniously : 
Are our souls in our bodies, as the usual speech of men 
implies, or are our bodies in our souls, as some stubborn 
facts seem to say they are? 

But we have not come here to philosophize, and I do 
not therefore enter on these tempting questions. They 
have been at issue since the world began; and it is so far 
probable that in twenty minutes we might not decide them, 
that I had rather examine the petition for daily bread in 
its simplicity. We will try to find how we are to offer it 
in our daily prayer, and how much Jesus meant it should 
comprehend. 

[. I must obserye first, that as Jesus uttered the prayer 
it carried a meaning much wider than the literal words 
convey. How wide that meaning went, indeed, it is hard 
to tell. 
this day the bread of our being"; and any difficulty which 
would attach to the interpretation of that phrase attaches 
equally to the words in the original. {t was by the boldest 
paraphrase only that the words ‘ daily bread * were used in 
our translation. We are to remember, then, as we discuss 
the phrase, that they are to be construed in their very 
widest range. We ask God in this prayer to give us this 
day all that we need in order that we may be. We do not 
ask simply for the bread which supports the body; we do 
not ask simply for material out of which to assimilate the 
constituents of blood and nerves and muscles; we ask for 
all possible food which feeds the man. The Saviour, who 
has taught us that man does not live by bread alone— 
teaching it, indeed, in the signal moment of his own 
victory—does not mean that we shall pray merely for 
meat and drink. “Man does not live by bread alone, but 


A translation nearly literal would be: “Give us 





agree with him in this, but one can but be interested in his 
opinion of literary criticism in its present stage. He says: 
“The standard of books reviewing to-day is undeniably on 


much higher plane than it use to be, whatever may be said to | 


the contrary. 
ae which I can well remember, you recognize the vast im- 
rovement. 


our best periodicals, newspapers, etc. Reviewers'are much more 


humane for one thing,and they write with evident intelligence, | 


conscientiousness and fairness. Books should be read to be re- 
viewed, and the book notices of minor publications which con- 
a no positive criticism to indicate a more than superficial 

nowledge of the contents are absolutely valueless, from my 


point of view, and, therefore, to be deprecated. No matter how 
narrow the s 


few lines 
cient to stam 
the ave 


England, I deem it fully as good, and even better.” 








Contrasting it with that of a period forty years | 


I have in mind, of course, the critical columns of | 


pace limitations may be there is always room for a| her power. 
of original, spicy comment that will at least be suffi- 
Pp the writer as some sort of acritic. Comparing 
rage of literary criticism in this country with that of 


| by every word that procedeth from the mouth of God doth 
he live,” he says. Thus he extends and glorifies the words 
which Moses used with a lesser significance. So as I 
|come to God at daybreak, and say to him: Father, give 


| us this day our daily bread, I ask—yes—for the provision 
which will support this body that it may not faint; but I 
| ask for much more; I ask for food for this mind that it 
| may not feed upon itself, and I merely turn over and over 
| what I learned yesterday, the day before, and last year. 
| Not only this, but I ask for much more. Body and mind 
| are only two little slaves of the soul, where the soul knows 
The soul says: “Do this,” and they do it; 
“Go there,” and they go; “Abstain,” and they abstain, 
though the tempting morsel be at the lip. The little hound 
is held in the leash, though the startled game flutters 


that in his public services he omitted this petition from | laws of spirit. 
This reformer of the New Testament | fixed purposes for matter. 


| 
If we had come here to philosophize this afternoon, the | this petition, but with the most literal and narrow. 


consideration of such difficulties would open for us the} take the tamiliar definitions in the most familiar illustra- 
| 


before his eye. For this soul we pray, centre and lord of 
being: “Father, that thou wilt feed my soul; give love 
the fit food for love, give hope the fit food for hope, give 
faith the fit food for faith. That which it must have, 
which thou, O God, knowest so much better than I — the 
essential necessity of its being — be pleased this day to 
give my soul.” 

II. “I can join in that last petition,” says timid faith 
tome. ‘TI can understand that God is the father of my 
soul, feeds my soul. Nay, I understand that by his immut- 
able laws he is the author of my body, and feeds my body. 
But my trouble is, that I have no right to pray to him to- 
day to meet my bodily wants. If the laws of Nature, 
which he has established for seed-time and harvest, will 
feed me, I need not pray for other laws. If they will not 
feed me, I dare not ask him to change them simply to 
serve my turn.” 

Let me confess to timid faith like this—that this diffi- 
culty has been always felt. The early fathers, in conces- 
sion to it, conetrued this prayer as having reference simply 
to the soul's necessities. If God did not choose to feed 
the body, they said, of his own unsolicited will, lét the 
body go. 

But let me declare at the same moment that it is a 
difficulty which I do not feel. I have said I would not try 
to define the world of spirit and the world of matter. I 
will not. I will not try to show where the laws of matter 
end and the laws of spirit begin; though I do think that 
discussion will help timid faith in this matter. Leaving that 
discussion, I had rather meet timid faith on its own ground. 
For I think we may show that the laws of spirit have by 
far the most to do in the supply even of our bodily wants. 
I think we can show this of what everybody admits to be 
Let alone the questions regarding God's 
Let us see how our bodily 


But I | lives hinge on his spiritual laws, on the growth or failure of 
think he expressed an uncertainty which many Christians | other living souls, which he cares for and which he moves, 


And for this, we will not begin with the broadest view of 
I will 
|tions. I will take the illustration of the child’s question 

_regarding this prayer. The loaf of bread on your table 
| to-morrow morning; how does that come to you? Does it 
|come from these unchanging material laws, or does it come 
\from these spiritual interpositions of the present love of 
_God which you are willing to acknowledge? Do you 
| hastily reply that it is the material product of material 
| agencies, that it comes chiefly from seed-corn, sunshine, 
moisture, and the darkness of the earth; that beside these 
the waterfall has ground it, the leaven has leavened it, and 
the fire has baked it, by laws which God impressed on 

them all in the beginning? I will not parry your declar- 

ation even by asking what you mean by ‘in the beginning’ 
in speaking of God, who has no beginning and no end—to 
whom this period since his spirit breathed upon the waters 
and he said, “Let there be light,” up to this instant, is 
indeed nothing. Yet I might do that fairly. I had rather 
leave philosophy so profound. I had rather look at the 
immediate fact to which you appeal—the fact of the 
kitchen, of the grain-market, and of the Western harvest. 
Is this loaf of bread the proguct of material agencies 

merely? All the material agencies you name were here 
three centuries ago. The sun shone as kindly, the dews 
fell as softly, the prairie was as rich, the waterfall was as 
strong, the fire was as warm. What, then, if some cen- 
turies ago Sir Philip Sidney had landed on our coast, as he 
wanted to, and had sought this fruit of your material laws ? 
Would he have found it—would he have found anything 
to compare with it? He would have found, if he had 
searched long enough, a few handfuls of savages lurking in 
the wilderness, dying faster than their children were born, 
because these material laws of yours did not give them 
their daily bread! He would have found that peninsula 
which we call New England the lair of about twenty 
thousand of these starving human brutes, fighting for a 
sustenance which they could not find. He would have 
found the State of Vermont, for instance, without one 
human inhabitant, for the simple reason that the material 
laws you tell me of did not supply the physical daily bread 
which would keep one human being living there the year 
round. 

“Oh, I grant,” you say, “that men must use these 
material laws; nay, that civilized men must use them.” 
Do you grant that? Granting that, you grant everything. 
For the moment man comes in, the child of God comes in : 
the moment he appears, the laws of spirit are working 
| with the laws of matter; and the moment civilized man 
comes in, there comes in man in whom spiritual law has 
gained the mastery over carnal law, and so works its 
triumpbs most completely. 

And, for my illustration, I do not care whether the 
wheat of your loaf came from your own rich valley—from 
Genesee County, or from a prairie a thousand miles away. 
The courage which sent the first Daniel Boone or the first 
Manasseh Cutler to that prairie was a spiritual gift founded 
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on spiritual law, sustained, most likely—like all courage 
which is good for much—on profound faith in the Great 
Spirit of all. And come down to this day—the ‘this day’ 
of the prayer. The perseverance which ploughed that 
prairie last October, and the industry which reaped it this 
summer, are not material agencies, but spiritual powers. 
They are powers which are weak and mean when the man 
hardly lives. They are powers which are strong and 
dignified in proportion as the man gains life. They are 
strongest and noblest when he gains life most abundantly. 
So of the ingenuity which contrived the reaping-machine 
which cut that harvest, or which built the mill which 
ground it, or which devised the engine which dragged it 
night and day from the garner to your home, or the iron 
road on which it sped along on that journey of blessing. 
Industry, perseverance, wit and ingenuity like these were 
not physical powers like the power which speeds the falling 
apple. You do not find that a stout New Zealander has 
them in proportion as he is strong and tall. You do not 
find that they grow as man grows in weight or in muscle. 
They are spiritual gifts—not the highest yet, but children 
of the highest; and they have never existed where the 
highest spiritual gifts were not near at hand. Nor am I 
afraid to speak here of those highest gifts of all—of con- 
science, of prayer, of long-suffering —nay, of martyrdom— 
which must be before your daily brgad is upon your board. 
Only, I declare I do not know what instances to seleet out 
of a million. The mother who sits in the sickly log-cabin 
on the prairie, making it the cheerful home of her husband, 
who is toiling in the field for you—she is preserving his 
life for him, though her own ebbs away in the midst of 
malaria and of care which is too much for her. She is not 
making that place a home, and giving him the courage for 
his daily labor, because she is a piece of clock-work wrought 
by physical law. And the men whose courage and con- 
duct deliver, day by day, at your Western ports, the bread 
for the nation in each day’s labor—they would not work ap 
to that mark for any mere bribe of silver that you could 
offer them. Vouch for that for me; you who direct these 
packets and railroads, and receive their supplies. Own to 
me that you have no physical system of checks and 
balances, no book-keeping, no accounting nor oversight, 
which saves you from the necessity of employing honest 
men. Pearls beyond price indeed, which the merchant- 
man seeks for now as in the Lord’s parable. _ Bear testi- 
mony for me again, you bankers, that if every man who 
had the accounts of these great enterprises to hold were a 
man without spiritual power, without integrity, without 
honor, without sense of right and wrong, had as little 
spiritual power as a Tweed or a Sweeney, those proud 
works would crumble into decay, as not whirlwind nor 
deluge could overthrow them. Yes, and go further yet: 
ask about these giant works—your steam-engines and your 
telegraphs. The men who invent them, who compel an 
unwilling people to build these avenues of your trade— 
the'men over whose work is rolled along every day the 
daily bread that our Father gives to us—are not men who 
are ruled by physical laws, or whose triumph is a physical 
triumph. They are not compassing wealth; they do not 
seek it, and they do not gain it. They compel you to do 
that which they see can be done; they subdue the earth 
as they set out to do, and then their great mission is ful- 
filled—when the East and West are brought together— 
and they step aside and die unhonored and forgotten. It 
is not such a law as the attraction of gravitation, merely, 
that creates your Western harvest. [tis not such a law 
as the laws of tides or of eclipses that brings it to your 
door. It is the soul's life which has sent it—nay, and God 
created it; it is industry, devotion and hope ; it ,is in- 
tegrity; it is public spirit ; it is manliness and faith. To 
agencies like these, God-given and God-sustained, acting 
in a million hearts and ruling a million of lives, is it that, 
as we live, you owe every day every crust of your daily 
bread. 

And I state this so briefly, only as the humblest in- 
stance, in the most casual matter, of a great reality. We 
are not in any moment dependent chiefly or largely on 
what we are pleased to call the laws of matter. We are 
all girt in by spiritual powers. It is love that feeds us, it 
is faith that feeds us, it is hope that feeds us. If these 
spiritual powers should cease for an instant, it would be 
worse for us than deluge, worse than total eclipse, worse 
than the crash of planet against planet in the Empyrean. 
We could not live as stones exist, or as the waters roll. 
Not we! For we are his children. We are infinite beings. 
It is not of the earth that we live, nor by the earth that 
we are fed. It isin God that we live, in God that we 
move, and in God that we have our being. 

III. Of the immediate bearing of this great truth on 
our petition, I shall speak again. But let me first stop to 
remind you that there is another necessity of the petition— 
when we only think of ourselves who utter it. And here, 
as before, I find it most simple not to take the broadest mean- 
ing of the text, but only the child’s notion. The loaf of 


bread is in the house, the child says. Yes. It is on the 











table, perhaps. Yes. But is the way from the loaf to the 
lip so certain? Were you never at the table, with the 
bounty of God ready spread, at the culmination of all those 
infinite mercies which have tended to that moment of your 
life, when of an instant you found that that bread was not 
for you? You only broke the seal of a letter, and lo! there 
was the message within which made you and yours forget 
food that day. Or a messenger came running to the door, 
or there was a cry of agony from up-stairs—nay, a thank- 
less child at the board beside you spoke one hateful word— 
and you pushed the ready bread away. 
you! 


It was not for 
No; man does not live by such bread alone. Can- 
not live by it, unless he have—oh, how many mercies from 
the mouth of God! And so again is it that no man dare 
say he stands. No man dare count on to-morrow, nor this 
day. No man dare say,“ [have provided. This hour is mine.” 
But at every moment of his life man may well entreat God 
to overrule still the courses of the world which are inwoven 
with his destiny, and in whatever little prudence or provi- 
dence of his own to murmur, “ Give us this day our daily 
bread.” 

IV. Now let us try, with such help as these two little 
illustrations give us, to open out some of the wider range of 
the import of these seven words of prayer. We see that 
unless we live ourselves we cannot receive our daily bread. 
We must be well enough to receive it, our friends must be 


well enough, all around us well enough, lest this be a feast 


|of Tantalus which we have provided, and vanish at the 


moment when we sit for the banquet. Yes, and we see 
also that not only must we provide, as we say so proudly, 
but God must keep up a million agencies now at work in 
full foree for us, or we cannot provide—agencies not of 
matter only, as a world fond of stones and bricks is used 
to say, but of the highest, tenderest spiritual laws. 

And if this is true in these little carnal necessities from 
which muscles are fed and blood set flowing, how much 
more of all the other necessities of our lives! Now let me 
go back of the child’s conception of the prayer. 
speak of it as Jesus used it. 


Let me 
Give us that which is essen- 
tial for our being. We do not pray to God as if we were 
only so much muscle, vein and artery. We do not simply 
say, “ Keep this blood flowing, keep these nerves thrilling”; 
we pray to him as those 


plan for the future. 


who remember, reflect and 
So we pray that our Father will keep 
this mind unshaken, these memories true, and these plans 
coherent. Feed them, O Father, with food sufficient for 
Nay, we pray as those who love him and love each 
other; who believe in him and in each other; who hope 
nothing less than heaven for ourselves and for each other. 
Feed these longings, these appetities divine, great God, 
lest we cease to love, to hope, or to believe. And this is 
not for me, but for us ; not for my daily bread, but for ours. 
So be pleased, great God, to all of us to give the waters 
divine, of which if one drink he never thirsts ; the bread of 
life, of which if one eats he never dies. 


them. 


Not for me only, 
but for my brothers and sisters—all my brothers, all my 
sisters. Feed the body, feed the mind—yes, this day, 
Father—and so much more the soul, with this daily bread, 
this essential food of its necessity; with the revelation of 
thyself and of thine own loving kindness, of thine own 
tender help here and of thine own sweet will; with all 
fond hopes, loving affections; with all tender mercies; 
with all certainty of thine own help and comfort and bless- 
ing. Feed us all, great God, so that we may grow in grace, 
fed by the abundance of thy love; so that we may more 
truly live ; so that we may the better pray, and to-morrow 
shall utter one prayer something closer to thee than ever, 
when we say :— 

Our Father who art in heaven, 

Hallowed be thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. 

Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
For this be. pleased to feed us, Father—body, mind and 
soul. So be pleased, then, to 

Give us—even this day—our daily bread. 





There is to be incorporated a Walt Whitman Society. 
lt is organized to encourage the cult and assure the per- 
petuation of the Whitman ideas. Members all over the 
country will form Whitman Clubs and read Whitman’s 
poems, and the elucidators of the Browning mysteries will 
henceforth be unfashionable. Undoubtedly Whitman sent 
forth an idea of Nature's majesty, worthy to be pondered 
over; but in certain of his poems it appears in an un. 
fortunate form. 


Mr. Henry B. Fuller, who exasperated Chicago by re- 
vealing her little foibles in The Cliff Dwellers, has another 
book finished, about the inland metropolis. It is said to 
be pleasant and likely to act as a demuleent upon the raw 
spots left by the author's cuts at Chicago in his earlier 
work, Mr. Fuller has gone to Europe to hear Wagner 
opera at Baireuth this summer. 

Whosoever, liking mushrooms, is in terror of eating the 
unwholesome toadstool will do well to read Capt. Julius A. 
Palmer’s book about the esculent qualities of mushrooms, 
soon to be published by Lee & Shepard. 
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SOLACE. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 





How shall we span with comfortable thought 
The worlds of life and death, and make them one? 
By calling both one household, large and fond, 
Just as it is when comes the evening hour 

The most are weary; some have gone to rest 
The babes, the agéd, and the feeble ones ; 

The strong and active sit awhile and talk 

Of all that has been done, and is to do; 

Of the day’s happenings to the ones asleep ; 

Of what will make them glad when morning comes 
And in the intervals of play or work 

The eye of each is lifted now and then 

To note the hour upon the old clock’s face, 
Whose heart outbeats so long the human on 
Then comes the thought that it is growing late, 
That very soon we too must go to sleep. 

Oh! what sweet comfort, that from first to last, 
Sleeping or waking, all are in God’s home, 

And one paternal roof doth cover all ! 


Harper's Magazine 
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PASQUIER’S MEMOIRS. 


MEMOIRS OF CHANCELLOR Pasquier. Edited by the Duc Dan 
deffret-Pasquier. Translated by Charles E Roche. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

In the introduction to the Memoirs which Chancellor 
Pasquier calls A History of My Time, the author says: “| 
began to appreciate at their real significance the conse. 
quences of the Revolution, to understand better the actual 
situation and consequently France’s need.” That sentence 
is the keynote of the Memoirs. Prominent in each epoch 
which the volume commentates —the Revolution, the Con- 
sulate, the Empire — stands forth its real significance, and 
consequently France’s need. 

Intentionally, Chancellor Pasquier passes lightly over 
the historical narrative that he may focus his judgment 
upon the actual situation. The judgment thus rendered is 
scientific rather than philosophical. Cause and result a 
pear as motive and movement; the motive, individual 
whether of principle or people or prince ; the movement 
national and mighty. Chancellor Pasquier was educated 
under the old regime, both politically and socially ; conse- 
quently he delineates the Revolution from the pointof 
view of the royalist and the conservative. He says of his 
education: “My bringing up was to bear the twofold im- 
print of the old ideas, of the customs of a world which was 
about to disappear, and of the essentially innovating spirit 
of irreligion and philosophy which had developed during 
the last fifty years.” 

At the age of seventeen Pasquier was admitted to the 
Paris Parlement, and during his twentieth year he became 
councillor. Young as he was his keen intellect and acute 
judgment were alive to the critical position of that institu- 
tion, and his characterization of its acts shows his deep 
knowledge of the mechanism of the political mancuvring 
that hastened the approaching crisis. 

The Paris Parlement doubtless showed temerity in 1ts op 
position and especially in the means which it adopted to render 
that opposition effectual. It yielded too easily to a craving for 
popularity to which its natural importance should have ren 
dered it indifferent. 

With a few significant words the author shows the re 
lations between state, church and people. 

The influence of the local authorities in their daily rela 
tions with citizens was not perceptible—it was unknow? 
What remained of the feudal power was hardly more thea 
word bereft of its meaning. It had become merged into that . 
thecrown. . The influence of the clergy did not make itse 
felt any more heavily on the individual than did that of the 
nobility. The higher clergy became reconciled to views 
known as the light of the century. With regard to the cures 
who came into actual contact with the people, they — 
tended their paternal care of their flocks, which also absor 
the better part of their income. : 

How deeply Chancellor Pasquier looked beneath the 
appearance of the great movement to seek out the force 
which was shaking the foundation of the monarchy be 
shows in his comment. 


Whence came that passion for reform, that desire - 
change everything which made itself manifest at the close ¢ 
the eighteenth century ? It was due rather to a great stirring 
up of ideas, than to actual suffering, so much had been ye 
about these ideas, they had been so greatly discussed, th# 
doubt had been cast upon all things. : 

The passage above quoted, one of the few in the enur 
. . 1 te sine 
book that most nearly approach the philosophical, ! illus 
trative of the searching comprehension with which Pas 
quier estimated the development, progression and cot 
summation of France’s crisis. He does not feel the opp" 
sion of the weltschmerz. In his aspect the Revolution ® 
political rather than popular. ne 
Chancellor Pasquier lived the Revolution as a sere 
events. He was present at the taking of the Bastile, a 
attack upon the Bastile, at the execution of Louis xv! rt 
he was forced to flee from Paris, was captured and 





prisoned ; his father was executed. The description 4 
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‘. death is one of the most vivid passages of 
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monarchy, Pasquier had perceived the nature and | 
feance of the Revolution teo clearly to fail to realize 
yo: the inevitable consequence was new regime. It was 
a .o sacrifice of principles or ideals that he adapted 
to the new order, and, after two years of quiet, 
life returned to Paris to devote his energies, his 
and his virtue to helping to direct the political 
‘ism that evolved the Directoire, the Consulate and 
Empire. With all three phases of government he was 
officia Of the 
riticism is impartial, but uncompromising. 


» and influentially associated. Directoire, 


\ remarkable feature of the Memoirs is the vividness 


which the author retains the impressions the course 


wit! 
ts made upon him, while actually occurring, and the 

ents which he passed upon them at the time of their | « 
seeyrrence. It is not the retrospect of an acquired estima- 
hat appraises events in their conformity to conse- 

’ s that appear, in the light of later results, inevitable, | « 

the contrary, a review by an expert of the forces at |} « 

work the making of history. 

With unbiassed judgment Chancellor Pasquier presents 
Napoleon as Consul, and as Emperor in his relation to 
state, church and populace; he shows Talleyrand, as 

tool and tyrant; he introduces his associates 
always »ith honor to whom honor is due and with the 
etiema of reproach wherever unfaithfulness, fraudulent 


motive, personal interest, or weakness of character caused 
them to deviate from the course of duty towards France, 
He never makes excuses for circumstances; in relation 
to them, men stand right or wrong according to their deeds. 
[his attaches to his study of both men and events a 
peculiar interest, particularly in his characterization of 
Napoleon and Talleyrand, and his description of the rela- 
tions between Emperor and Pope. Chancellor Pasquier 
sets forth all things in the same light, allowing the reader 
ass judgment upon the author and statesman as he ap- 


w | 


pears in the history of his time without apology. 








No more 


ust criticism could be placed upon the work than his own: 


i 
| 
| would, in several instances, make known that which too | 
frequently remains unrevealed, viz., the actual frame of mind 
sf one’s contemporaries, whether taken up and studied in their 
_or as such and such a part, more or less important, of the 
order of which they constitute the elements. Having 
written about everything and everybody,without feeling, with 
out hatred, without envy; my sole aim has been the 
truth, which I have told without subterfuge, with the view of 
being of service to those who seek her, and who know how to 
extract from her those teachings with which she abounds. 
Epitna GILEs. 
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KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. 
York: Macmillan & Co. 


With the two volumes entitled Katharine Lauderdale, 


LAUDERDALE. 


By F. Marion Crawford. New 


Mr. Crawford begins a series of novels of New York life, 
comparable, perhaps, to those of life in other countries, 
which he had already completed. This fact, however, is 
not shown by the title-page, but becomes evident through 
hints dropped as the story progresses, and is proclaimed at 
the end of the second volume when, for no very apparent 
reason, Katharine is left “ sitting behind the piano with her 
husband after the Van de Waters’ dinner-party.” Any one, 
therefore, who has read to this point in the hope of finding 
a complete story, or even one in which a philosophical 
place for an intermission has been reached, will be disap- 
pointed, for the author, somewhat after the pattern set by 
Stockton in The Lady or the Tiger, outlines a num- 
ber of possible conclusions with apparent intent to excite 
the curiosity of the reader who has faithfully followed him 
to this point. 

The action of the novel includes somewhat less than five 
days, and the elaboration of the life story of the dramatis per- 
sone to the amount of about one hundred and fifty thousand 
words implies almost microscopical attention toevery thought | 
impression, action, speech, attribute and minor circum- 
stance of environment or condition of these not extraordi- 
nary people in these not unusual times. One is constantly 
reminded of the scientific investigator, who lets not the 
most trivial detail eseape him, or of those fanciful stories 


of great 





painters, not impressionists, who are represented 
&* painting first the skeletons of their heroes, upon which 
they build the muscles and other anatomical features, fol- 


lowing this with the clothing and finishing with the expres- 
8102 and action. 
So 


- nearly as may be within the limits of his art, Mr. 
Crawford has followed this scheme. He lays down the 
basis of his story in the strength and weakness of ancestors 
* generation or two removed, and in his characters presents 
these features as modified by general environment and 
special circumstance. There is here presented a study of 


heredity and of the formation of character which is almost 
Scientific in its strength. 


English is not faulty nor is it polished. His expressions 

Che event is not described at length, but the brief are forcible, clear-cut and direct. 
voted to it is poignant with reality and presents | Tate in his stady of human nature in its different moods, 
edly oppositive conception to that from a popular | and he presents with wonderful skill all the details of this 
Although his sympathies were on the side | knowledge to others. 
consistent with their own principles and carrying each its 
own atmosphere throughout the story. 
constant study, presenting as it does artistic and social life 
of this country, the latter in its manifold features. 
lustrations by Alfred Brennan are sketchy in style and add 
little to the attractiveness of the book. 
of Volume 1, a process print of the author, is, however, 
most excellent as a picture and as a portrait. 


lished by Ginn & Co., begins “ Dear Children,” but it is not 
for a moment to be imagined that its readers will be limited 
to that class directly addressed. 
ing beginning to the study of botany, in which the authoress 


a very popular way. 
an 


on other} flowerless plants, the lichens, for example; and 
there is A Garden in the Sea, in which sea-weeds are con- 
sidered in a charming manner. 
smaller forms such 
A Plant in Armor—the cactus, of course—while a chapter 
on useful fibres, such as flax, completes the general part of 
the story. 
simple way to the functions of the different parts of the 
flowers, the uses and distribution of pollen, how the seeds are 
perfected, the way in which they are distributed and many 
other matters of interest. 
and attractive, and it will rank as among the very best of 
the elementary treatises on botany. 


lished by the Utopia Company of Omaha, bears as a por- 
tion of its title-page a statement that it presents “ a solu- 
tion of the labor problem, a new God and a new religion.’ 


|The prospectus which accompanies the work indicates 


effort, the book is not strong. 





Of Mr. Crawford’s style there is little to be said: his 











He is keen and accu- 


His characters are strongly drawn, 
The book is a 
The il- 


The frontispiece 


Glimpses atthe Plant World, by Fanny D. Bergen, pub- 
It ix a simple and charm- 
valls attention to those features which may be discussed in 
The headings of the chapters give 
excellent idea of the character of the little book; one 


»f them is The Plant Which Makes Bread Rise ; others are 
on Mould, and A Word about Toadstools. There is a chapter 


The mosses, the ferns, the 
as diatoms, are next considered, then, 


The later portion of the book is devoted in a 


In style, the book is clear, simple 


96 ; A Romance of Utopia, by Frank Rosewater, pub- 


Of the labor 
portion of the book, Mr. Henry George, as quoted by the 


that the author is serious in this statement. 
publishers, expresses himself in these words: “ Ignoring 
the simple evidence of the great problem, you seem to have 
become lost in confusions.” There is therefore no need of 
enlarging on this phase of the work, while the religious 
scheme, which is a very minor feature, does not seem to 
have that novelty which is claimed for it. As a literary 
It is crude, weak in inven- 
Portions of 
strongly sketched, but like the dream, which it proves to be, 


tion and mechanical in its devices. it are 


it is lacking in consecutiveness. It may serve very well to 
while away the leisure hour of an uncritical reader. 
SOME JUNE MAGAZINES. 

The Atlantic Monthly is full of excursion stories this 
time. Professor Manatt completes his immensely clever 
tale of a journey Behind Hymettus, Dr. J. W. White tells 
of a Summer in the Scillies, and the account by Mr. Frank 
Other 
articles in this number are a grimly jovial poem by Bliss 


Bolles of his wanderings in Canada is continued. 


Carman, called The Gravedigger, an account of the last 
days of Tortoni’s famous Parisian restaurant by Mr. Stod_ 
dard Dewey, a description of the sanitary arrangements of 
Hamburg by Dr. Albert Shaw, and a pessimistic paper on 
Some new 
Carlyle letters are printed, along with anecdotes by Sir 
Edward Strachey. Mrs. Deland’s novel, Philip and His 
Wife, is continued. The Contributor’s Club contains an 
interesting reminiscence or two of the Kearsarge. 


American Railways and American Cities. 


The leading articles in Scribner’s is a historical sketch 
of that fascinating epoch in Mexican History, the Empire 
of the Early Sixties. It is called Maximilian and Mexico. 
Mr. John Heard, Jr., the writer, has made a résumé of many 
documents on the subject, which have been lately published 
in France. the de- 
scription of the execution of the ill-fated archduke-em- 
In the same number Archibald 
Forbes, whose opinion about wars is undoubtedly of value, 


He tells the story in excellent style: 
peror is a fine bit of work. 


takes new ground in regard to the conditions in future com- 
bats. He expresses the conviction, which others have ex- 
pressed, that new inventions are going to make war impos- 
sibly horrible, and then he asks, “Why, what are you going 
to do with the wounded?” They will beso numerous that 
no general could attend to them; they will have to be left 
to die on the field. That alone, thinks Mr. Forbes, would be 
enough to make men turn from war to arbitration. 
Whether, however, some means of attending to them would 
not be found is certainly open to question. Professor 
Shaler has a lament about the present tendency to breed 
dogs so as to get beauty, not intelligence; and Mrs. Bur- 





The frontispiece of the number is a reproduction of Stan- 
hope Forbes’s picture of The Lighthouse, and Mr. P. G. 
Hamerton has an article about it. 














The North American Review comes forth with a series 
of articles on the redoubtable Coxey, one of them by the 
no less redoubtable—in his way—Superintendent Byrnes, 
of the New York police. The English in this article is 
excellent; far above the Superintendent’s usual standard. 
The woman suffragists have two articles about the work- 
ing of their principle in practice, by the governors of 
Colorado and Nebraska. Appropriately near these arti- 
cles comes a suggestion by Madame Grand in answer to 
the question, What Shall We Do with Our Girls? In 
the Notes and Comments there is an article on The Cry of 
the Women, by Elizabeth Bisland. The Hon. J. Sterling 
Morton has an article on Protection and the Proletariat. 
Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, M. P., speaks from the conser- 
vative standpoint on The Political Outlook in England. 
Ex-Surgeon General William A. Hammond brings forward, 
in a consideration of How Much a Doctor Should Be Paid, 
the argument that a patient ought to be willing to give to 
the physician who saves his nose as much money as he 
would give in ransom to a brigand to keep his nose from 
being cut off: viz., says Dr. Hammond, $20,000. The 
North American, as well as Scribner’s publishes a Mexico 
article ; the North American’s article, however, considers— 
very unfavorably—the present Mexican government. 
Prince Augustin de Iturbide is the author of the harsh 
criticism. 






























































































McClure’s Magazine for June is an excellent number. 
The promised story about the characteristics of Wild Beasts 
turns out very interesting. 






General Greeley’s opinion on 
the chances of the various arctic expeditions now in the 
field for reaching the pole is at least readable, even 
though one may not be convinced that the writer has not 
made mistakes in his melancholy suggestions about Lieut. 
Peary’s danger. The irrepressible Mr, Hamlin Garland 
gives some bright impressions of a visit to the Carnegie 
[ron Works at Homestead. Rudyard Kipling has a story 
called Kaa’s Hunting, and there are chapters of The Ebb 
Tide by Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 

Dr. Andrew D. White’s Chapter in the Warfare of 
Science in this number of the Popular Science Monthly 
deals with The Final Effort of Theology. Dr. White calls 
Dr. McCosh the deus ex machina that began the reconcili- 
ation of the Scriptures and svientific thought. Dr. Keeley’s 
article on the Mosquito coast is rather interesting, espe- 
cially his descriptions of the vast fruit productions. The 
always interesting Mr. Garrett P. Serviss points out the 
uses of little telescopes. Mr. A. R. Wallace continues his 
discussion of the effects of the Ice Age in producing val- 
leys. Professor Ward has an article on Weismann’s con- 
cessions. Dr. Austin Flint’s illustrated paper in praise of 
the Eye as an Optical Instrument is decidedly interesting. 


























































In the Ladies’ Home Journal, Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett gives suggestions to mothers in regard to conduct 
at the time when their sons are choosing their occupations. 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr sketches the mental implements of 
the modern women in an article on Have Women Found 
New Weapons? Mr. Frank Stockton takes the quaint 
Pomona through some escapades in this instalment of her 
travels. Mr. Howells reaches the seventh instalment of 
his literary autobiography, My Literary Passions. The 
biography of the number consists of four sketches, with 
portraits of America’s favorite illustrators, Charles Dana 
Gibson, Albert B. Wenzell, Reginald B. Birch and Frank 
O. Small. W. Hamilton Gibson occupies an entire page 
with one of his out-of-door illustrations of A Garden of 
Long, Long Ago. § 

The New York Commonwealth is a Weekly Magazine, 
comprising the essence of the Important Writings and 
News of the World on Live Topics. It is published by 
the Commonweath Company, 28 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine for June publishes as its 
leading article an interesting story of treasure-hunting 
under water, called the Acapuleo Galleon. There is also 
un article on Girton College, England, an article on the 
Bank of England, some music and much fiction. 


Our Little Men and Women, published by the Alpha 
Publishing Company, comes forth brightly as usual this 
month, with entertaining stories for children. Among the 
best is an article about Flower Myths by Sara E. Wiltse. 

The Pansy, with its cover, good print and good tone, 
appears with a continuation of the story, Vira’s Motto, by 
Pansy herself. The illustrations of the story are excellent. 


An Unofficial Patriot, by Helen H. Gardener ( Boston: 
The Arena Publishing Company), is a spirited and 
graphic story of old times in the South and of the Civil 
War. It deals first with the problems that in the fifties, 
beset whosoever living in the slave-states was conscien- 
tiously opposed to holding slaves. Perhaps the author is 

























nett has an article on charity, called A Beautiful Thing. 


not quite fair in her exposition of the difficulties under- 
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gone by the hero, who caused misery both to himself and 
to his slaves by freeing them. If he felt responsible for 
their welfare he might have given up residing in Indiana, 
where negro labor was discountenanced, and have taken 
his slaves to some other Northern State where they could 
live with him peaceably. Miss Gardener appears to have 
unduly magnified his embarrassments. The second part of 
the story is a narrative of the war-times. There is little 
plot in the book, but there are many interesting bits of 
description. The diction is good, and the characters are 
pretty vividly presented. It was not with the best of 
taste, however, that Miss Gardener began her book with 
a very aggressive statement that she should write the story 
whether or no the reader liked the hero’s character. 


Paper-bound editions for summer reading of several 
well-known books have been issued. Among them is A 
Little Journey in the World, Charles Dudley Warner’s 
admirable story of the effect of the whirl of life in New 
York upon a bright girl from a small city. It is published 
by Harpers. G. P. Putnam's Sons have sent out a third 


edition, this time in paper, of Margrédel, by D. Storrar |, 


Meldrum. That ancient favorite of the many-volume 
days, Cord and Creese, full of dear James de Mille’s mur- 
derous heroes, appears in paper. J. Masterman’s novel, 
A Devoted Couple, is also published by Harpers in the 
Franklin Square Library Series. The Mascot Publishing 
Company have got out an edition of a thrilling tale written 
by Marie Walsh from the play called The World. Upon 
the cover there is rather a funny picture of men fighting 
with knives on a raft in mid-ocean. 


NOTES. 


The office boy who served as the model for Richard 
Harding Davis's story, Gallagher, turned up the other day 
at the office of the Philadelphia Press. When he and Mr. 
Davis at the same time were at work on the Press, Galla- 
gher—that is his real name—was a particularly bright boy. 
He never performed the exact deeds ascribed to him by 
Mr. Davis, but he did interest himself enthusiastically in 
the paper, and was always alert to bring in news. A few 
months ago, a long, scraggy creature with red hair strag- 
gled up to the news-room of the Press and stood looking 
stupidly around, as if in search of a familiar face. There 
are but few men left of the staff of Gallagher's day, and it 
was a long time before some one, coming in, recognized the 
lad. At his exclamation, the men at the news-desk started 
from their chairs and gathered about the new comer. He 
seemed somewhat dazed; evidently he was not used to so 
much attention. 

“ Hello, Gallagher!” said some one; “ what are you 
doing?” 

“ Workin’ 'n a brick-yard.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“D'no’ ’s I do.” 

“ Left the newspaper business, eh?” 

“Ya-as.” 

This, in the laziest, most shiftless of manners. All 
Gallagher's spirit had evidently gone out with handling 
bricks. 

“ Say, Gallagher, do you remember Mr. Davis?” 

Gallagher grinned feebly. “ Ya-as,” he said. 

* Did you know he had written a story about you?” 

“ Nau,” replied Gallagher ; and, evidently embarrassed 
by too much notice, he turned and clumped down stairs. 


Oliver Optic, having finished his Up and Down the 
Nile (Lee & Shepard), will go to Europe in July. 

Leopold Sacher-Masoch, the chief literary supporter of 
the Polish Jew, died at Lindheim on May 6. Among his 
works are Der Aufstand in Ghent unter Kaiser Karl V., 
Ungarns Untergang und Maria von (Esterreich, Kaunitz, 
Prussians of To-day, Jews and Russians, Idyls, Hadaska, 
Sacha and Saschka, Siren, and Ueber den Werth der 
Kritik. 

Astrophel, Algernon Swinburne’s latest book of poems, 
is receiving the most enthusiastic reviews in England. Al- 
ready it has gone into a second edition. The music of the 
lines is said to be even more delightful in this than in his 
earlier work. He has tried effectively several new and 
difficult forms of versification. Swinburne is fifty-seven 
years old and lives with Theodore Watts at Putney. He 
is forever writing. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company have just issued as 
Extra No. 62 of the Riverside Literature Series (15 cents) 
the first five chapters of a new History of the United States 
for Schools by John Fiske, with auxiliary matter by Frank 
A. Hill. Mr. Fiske’s reputation as a writer of historical 
books, and Mr. Hill’s reputation as a successful teacher, 
together with the great success of the “Civil Government 
in the United States,” prepared by them a few years ago, 
will cause teachers of history and all others interested in 
our public schools to read these five preliminary chapters 
with great interest. Mr. Fiske tells his historical story in 
a very interesting and attractive way, while Mr. Hill shows 





how it may be interpreted, illustrated, and fixed in the 
mind of the pupil. Since entering upon the work of assist- 
ing Mr. Fiske, Mr. Hill has been appointed Secretary of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Education. The com- 
plete book will be ready this month. 


The clever dialect poems of Walter Foss, who has con- 
tributed chiefly to the Yankee Blade, a weekly paper, are 
about to be published by Lee & Shepard. 


The Scottish Review deplores the desire of people now- 
adays to know about the lives and personalities of authors. 
It submits the statement that mediocre writers make capital 
by ministering to this desire. 


Literary England has so many good books along con- 
ventional lines that it is surfeited with excellence, and 
turns, like a society person ennuyée, to strange things for 
amusement. The latest British delight is the memoirs of 
the exceedingly disreputable Sir John Astley, aristocrat 
and sporting man. The contrast of incident in this work 
written in delectable slang, is said to be very striking; it 
was Sir John’s custom to seek the society of barmaids, but 
he did not disregard princesses. He tells of notable Draw- 
ing-Rooms and of notable dog-fights, and dedicates his book 
to the Prince of Wales. 


No volume of fiction, that bids for the notice of the 
so-called ‘up-to-date’ readers, is quite complete without 
some kind of a sketch by the much advertised, highly 
imaginative Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, brooder over full lips 
and serpent eyes. Roberts Brothers have just issued two 
books with title pages by Mr. Beardsley; one, Key Notes, 
the volume of startling stories by George Egerton which 
has had a vogue in London, the other Florence Farr’s 
tale of The Dancing Faun. 


The bound volume of the Century Magazine for the 
half-year, from November to April, is out 
lent half-year it has been. 


: a most excel- 


A bird's-eye view, as it were, of this country as it exists 
to-day is about to be issued by D. Appleton & Company. 
It is acollection of articles by distinguished specialists, 
covering the present condition of all things American ; the 
natural resources, the industries, 
literature and the arts. 
the editor. 
America. 


educational matters, 
Professor Shaler of Harvard is 

The volume is called The United States of 
It is in two large volumes, illustrated. 

Mr. William Morris is about to publish from his Kelm- 
scott Press an edition of Caxton’s translation of St. Jerome’s 
Vite Patrum, the only translation, except that of the 
ancient Wynken de Worde ever made. 


Halevy's L’ Abbé Constantin is about to be republished 
with an introduction and notes by Professor Logie of Rut- 
gers College. D.C. Heath & Company to issue it. 


That large sales ot a book prove the merit of the work 
is doubted by Francois Coppée. He points to Tupper’s 
book as an example; that Proverbial Philosophy which 
twenty years ago was on every one’s drawing-room table 
either as a marvel or a curiosity. But few of the present 
generation have ever read the sententious Tupper. 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers have ready a tale of the life 
to come called The Wedding Garment. The ideas of the 
author, Mr. Louis Pendleton, concerning the Blessed 
State are sufficiently strange. His hero, in a semi-material 
state, wanders about between Heaven and Hell. He 
is induced to go very near to the latter place, but a girl 
with whom he is in love saves him, and takes him up among 
the Blessed. The book is written in a reverential spirit. 


Mr. R. D. Blackmore is the prophet who is not without 
honor in his own country. The Exmoor people are 
delighted with his descriptions of their beautiful country. 
The first thing a stranger receives at the hands of the 
farmers is the question “ Have you read Lorna Doone?” 
Mr. Blackmore has gone to cultivating vegetables in his 
home near London. 


Africa, the country of fevers, palms, aborigines, deserts 
and sufferings, does not seem to appeal to the French 
poetic instinct. The French Academy of Sciences chose 
Africa Thrown Open as a subject for the prize poem of 
this year. It has just been obliged to announce that no 
piece of verse worth a prize had been submitted. 

“ The secret of the survival of Oriental customs and 
alleged civilization is to be found in the peculiar literature 
of the Chinese and other people of Eastern Asia,” remarked 
D. J. Maitland of London, to a reporter of the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. “Originality is never attempted by a 
Chinese author. Since I learned the Chinese language I 
have amused wyself at various times in reading the stand- 
ard works of the Celestial Empire, and have felt very much 
like the old lady to whom a dictionary was loaned, and 
who, after patiently reading several pages in succession, 
remarked that it was highly instructive, but somewhat 
monotonous. The country abounds with classical quota- 
tions, and when a man proceeds to write, he leads off with 
half a dozen of these on general principle. Then he 
approaches the actual excuse for taking up a pen, only to 





==; 
leave it frequently to ring in twenty, thirty, or forty lines 
about some great man who died 3000 or 4000 Years ago 
but who, strange to say, is liable to comment on ay event 
which has just taken place. Thus it is that a student of 
Chinese frequently has to wade patiently through , men 
of words before he ascertains the information he js seeking. 
This extraordinary reverence for authorities and antigyj. 
ties is the real cause for the extreme length of Chinese 
plays. Ihave never set through a complete play, ha ; 
have followed one for two or three nights in Succession, 
and have been astounded at the ability displayed by 
author to weave around the most ordinary plot a mass 
philosophy calculated to delight the worshippers of ap, 
Chinese civilization, and to drive the white man 
thing infinitely worse than drink.” 


the 


“vent 


tO some. 


It is a grim fact that, whereas Goldsmith received only 
sixty pounds for the manuscript of the Vicar of Wakefielg 
a single copy of the first edition lately brought gj, nety 
pounds, at auction. 

Robert J. Roberts, the instructor in the gymnasium 
the Young Men’s Christian Association has had ) 
excellent dumb-bell drill in a manner suitable in form (, 
use in homes. It is issued by the Triangle Publishing 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 2. 
Oh! Summer is a pleasant time, with all its sounds and 
sights ; 
Its dewy mornings, balmy eves, and tranquil calm delights. 
Mary Howitt, 
SuNDAY, JUNE 3. 
Do thou serve the will 
Of Time’s eternal Master, and that peace 
Which the world wants, shall be for thee confirmed. 
Wordsworth. 
MonpDay, JUNE 4. 
Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old time is still a-flying ; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying. 
Herrick. 
TuEspAyY, June 5. 
Oh, many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant! 
And many a word at random spoken 
May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken. 
Sir Walter Scott. 
WepDNESDAY, JUNE 6. 
Near the foul nettle, rough and coarse, 
Groweth the rose, sweet, smooth, and soft ; 
Close to the valley rise the hills aloft. 
Chaucer. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 7. 
Hope rules a land for ever green: 
All powers that serve the bright-eyed (Queen 
Are confident and gay. 
W ordsworth. 
Fripay, JuNE 8. 
Love is ever busy with his shuttle, 
Is ever weaving into life's dull warp 
Bright, gorgeous flowers and scenes Acadian. 
Longfellow. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Society for | 
Promoting Good Citizenship was held at the Old South 
Meeting House, Monday afternoon, at 4 o'clock, Edwin D. 
Mead presiding. 

After a short address by Mr. Mead, the treasurer’s re- 
port was received, showing receipts of $321.95, and ex- 
penditures of $325.20. 

R. W. Irwin, Representative to the Legislature fron 


Direct Legislation in Switzerland and America. The New 
England town-meeting, he said, has the initiative and the 
referendum, pure and simple. It is neither a new nora 
revolutionary reform. Mr. Irwin, speaking of direct legis— 
lation, said it was good because of its educational tendency 
to make the people keep up an interest in the government. 
A general discussion of the subject was held. 

The election of officers resulted in the return 
of the present board to office, the only new member 
being Ray Greene Huling, master of the Cambridge High 
School, to fill the office of secretary, left vacant by the 
death of Dr. C. F. Crehore. 


| to women upon which he could waste his breath. He was 
| wholly unable to see why his wife as well as himself should 
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ing board of officers: A. M. Brown, president; Eugene B. 
Hagar, vice-president; Charles W. Stone, secretary; M. 
Grant Daniels, treasurer; George F. Daniels, librarian ; 
Messrs. W. F. Bradbury, W. H. Butler, Frederick E. 
Chapman, C. B. Perkins, Prof. Robert H. Richards, Isaac 


W. Risdon, Oliver E. Simmonds, H. H. Bates, board of 
governors. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

Anniversary week voices no more live issue than that 
of the Woman Suffrage cause, and seldom, if ever, has a 
more hopeful spirit pervaded the ranks of the workers 
than at present. The all-day session held Monday in 
Park Street Church was electric with enthusiasm, based 
for once upon genuine faith as well as hope. 

The remarkable impetus given to the cause of universal 
suffrage during the present season is significant of a change 
that is rapidly coming over the quiescent sisterhood. 
From whatever motive they may have been induced to 
lend a hand to push the car of progress, they are moving 
it ahead. The ery all along the line, whether in exultation 
or dread, is uniformly, “ It’s got to come.” 

The speakers at the Festival in Music Hall, Monday 
night, were fully alive to the auguries of the hour. As 
Hon. John D. Long, chairman of the evening, stated, the 
question is no longer “Why should woman have the 
right to vote?”” but “Why shouldn’t she?” Certainly 
the representatives of the sterner sex who stood for the 
reform that night were free from sex-arrogance, than 
which no attitude could work less peaceable fruits of sub- 
mission on the part of womankind. 

Rev. M. J. Savage emphatically stated that he could 
recognize no arguments against the extension of the ballot 


not vote, or to apprehend that he should be less chivalrous 
toward her or any other woman on account of the exercise 
of the franchise. “ It is a terrible strain on a man to kick 
nothing,” he quoted racily. 

Dr. Philip S. Moxom was decidedly of the opinion that 
opponents to universal suffrage magnified their own impor- 
tance, and that they were practically of no account against 
the advancing tide. 

Mrs. Livermore, undoubtedly subdued by the crowding 
memories of time and place, paid tender tribute to the 
translated leader, Lucy Stone, expressing a wonder if she 
personally might not after all live to see the sunrise. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe—who received an overwhelming 
ovation, with branches of lilies and seventy-five superb roses 
massed—saw only luminosity in the present outlook. She 
gently deprecated the attitude of the sisters who want to 
sleep after daybreak, to tie a bandage around their eyes 
to shut out the sunlight. She thinks it is time now that 
the rapping rvund-about roused them to action. The 
reign of darkness, so this seer states, is almost past. Be 
that as it may, the ranks are filling with new enthusiasts 
who announce that they have come to stay. And as for 
the dear Old Guard, they may die, indeed, but no one may 
for a moment supp se they can or will surrender. 


GeorGia ALLEN Peck. 








Summer Opera. 








NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Recent excursions of the National Geographical Society 
of Washington, D. C., have been to the Dismal Swamp and 
to Virginia Beach. 

The Dismal Swamp party took the boat to Norfolk« 
Va., and then went by train from Norfolk to the head of 
the Jericho Ditch. Half the party there took the little 
steamer to Lake Drummond. The steamer will accommo- 
date twenty-five persons, The other half took wagons and 
drove five miles to the head of the Washington Ditch, and 
then paddled five miles in canoes and skiffs to Lake 
Drummond. In making the trip up the Jericho Ditch, 
sixty-five copper-heads and moccasin snakes were counted. 
This party was limited to thirty-two persons, for the very 
practical reason that the hotel in the swamp has for lodg- 
ing accommodations four rooms, each containing four 
double bunks — this and no more — making thirty-two 
guests a perfect fit. 

The Virginia Beach excursion left Washington on the 
same boat with the other, reaching the Princess Ann 
Hotel early the next day. From the hotel it made a trip 
by carriage and wagon to Cape Henry, where it examined 
a light-house equipment of the first-class and one of the 
United States life-saving stations. There was also afforded 


opportunity to examine a fine illustration of the heaping of 
sand by the wind. 


HANDEL AND HAYDN. SOCIETY. 
The Handel and Haydn Society held its annual meet- 


The season of Summer Opera at the Tremont Theatre 
has opened brightly, with Marion Manola, Jack Mason, 
George Wilson, Hilda Hollins and a good supporting com- 
pany in ‘Patience.’ The theatre has been fitted up cool, 
ready for hot evenings when they shall come: masses of 
greens, restful to the eye, hang about the boxes and the 
proscenium and the chandelier, and serve to set off gar- 
lands of flowers. The old plush seats have been replaced 
with cool, comfortable cane chairs, and there is a big fan 
ready to blow iced-air into the auditorium whenever chilli- 
ness shall be desirable. Harry Askin, the manager for the 
summer, has made thorough preparations to have the 
theatre comfortable in all weathers. 

A series of light operas is promised ; those announced 
so far are old favorites, by Gilbert and Sullivan. ‘ Patience,’ 
the first of the series, has been playing to crowded houses 
all this week. To dwell upon the opera is needless; a 
decade ago it educated its public into comprehension of its 
delightful, delicate humor. In ‘ Patience’ Mr. Gilbert is 
undoubtedly at his very best; his fun is something more 
than a presentation of incongruous ideas, and therein it is 
finer than his work in either ‘Iolanthe,’ ‘ The Pirates’ or 
‘The Mikado.’ As for the music, it is perhaps not as rich 
in harmony as is some of Sullivan’s later work, but for all 
that it is more valuable. For Sullivan is not a great master 
of harmony, but he is a writer of most pleasing melodies. 
His orchestral effects in ‘The Yeoman of the Guard’ and 
‘The Gondoliers’ were not good enough to take rank as 
classics whereas the songs in ‘ Pinafore,’ ‘ Patience,’ 
* Tolanthe’ ‘ The Pirates,’ and the ‘ Mikado,’ are almost as 
much a part of the general stock of the music as the songs 





ing in Steinert Hall Monday evening and elected the follow- 


& 


in ‘Martha’ and ‘ Trovatore.” And if there is no air in 


‘ Patience,’ quite as fine as The Sun Whose Ra, 
there is nothing more spirited in all Sullivan's mus, thes 
the Soldier’s choruses of the first act. 

It is sung with highly satisfactory spirit, by the com 
pany at the Tremont Theatre, in fact, the choruses a> be 
no means the worst part of the excellent performance , 
carries one back to the old days of ‘ Patience’ 
hear Marion Manola and George Wilson as the Village 
milkmaid and the fleshy poet. Mrs. John Mason’s yo, 
appears to haye lost little since she was Miss Manols ao 
her piquancy is about as fetching as ever. Probably there 
never was as good a Bunthorne as George Wilson; his 
demeanor as the melancholy idol of the soulfu! maidens ;, 
exceedingly ludicrous, but it never passes bounds 
becomes extravagant. His make-up is a delight. 

Jack Mason is properly lackadaisical as Grosvenor, ana 
sings pretty well; in certain passages, notably the closing 
measures of the Magnet and the Churn, he comes os 
strong. Perhaps the most graceful figure on the stay, 
certainly the most picturesque, is the stately Miss Hild 
Hollins, who takes the part of Lady Angela, and both sings 
and acts it extremely well. 


tO Ste and 


and 


Miss Trixy Freganza js , 


vivacious Lady Saphir, and Miss Kate Davis a suflicien: 
imposing Lady Jane. 


The Art Museum School of Drawing, 

The exhibition of the work of the pupils of the Ar 
Museum School of Drawing and Painting has extended 
through the week, and demanded public attention by 
originality of its methods. 


vy the 
Whatever one may think 
modern art and its tendencies, no one can fail to see tha 
in this school there is not a dull mind or an idle hand. 

is also easy to see how completely the instructors dominay 
the work and thought of the pupils. Nothing could bx 
more vigorous and original than the work of the classes in 
painting, under Mr. Tarbell; while Mr. Benson's life 
class has done some excellent work. The impress of thes 
instructors is firmly made upon the school, which now 
takes high rank in the country. Probably there is » 
better preparation for the ateliers of Paris than this scho 
affords. 

The class in decoration has made admirable progress 
and its exhibition is very attractive. No room has enter 
tained more visitors continually than the one in which this 
charming exhibition is held. 

The antique class has been under the direction of Mr 
Philip Hale, whose many years of study in Paris have er 
abled him to give to his pupils the cream of the best art 
instruction of the day. For this reason, simply, the work 
done by his class is rather severely criticised. For years 
the German style of drawing from the antique has ob 
tained ; here and abroad as well. Mr. Hale never accepts 
anything without due thought and critical study. fal 
the world approved of the German manner of drawing, i 
Paris herself endorsed it, Mr. Hale would not, until he had 
probed the subject to the bottom, and assured himself that 
there was no other way. He evidently thinks ths 
there is another way, one that gives the significance 
of the cast, and insists chiefly upon feeling the swing an 
movement of the figure, ignoring unimportant details. 
lt will be interesting to watch the progress of Mr. Hale’ 
departure from traditional methods. The exhibition closes 
to-day. H. M. B 


WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN. 


The New England Weather Service, United Stat 
Weather Bureau, in its weather-crop bulletin for the wees 
ending May 28, says: 

Cold, cloudy weather, with almost daily rainfall, has 
characterized the weather for the week just passed, wt! 
the last two days, when it has been much warmer, ¥® 
considerable sunshine. 

Except in southern portions of Maine the rain has » 
been heavy enough to damage crops or hinder work t4 
extent, and nearly all report that crops have made raps 
advancement. New seeded pieces are improving Ye" 
fast; grain looks well; pastures are abundant. Clover 
promises well in Aroostook county, and grass has genera) 
made a large growth for this time of the year. > 
potatoes are coming up in Aroostook county, and ear) 
ones have been hoed in Penobscot county. 1n Piscataq™ 
and Penobscot counties the applé, pear, plum, etc. 4" * 
full bloom, and the prospect is good for a full crop. Ap?" 
and strawberries are coming into blossom in Aroostook 
county. 

It has been generally too cold for the crops in Mas* 
chusetts, except for grass and grain. These crop’ 
growing very fast now. ‘he rain delayed farm work. but 
no complaint of the seed rotting has been received. Th 
frost injured cranberries in the vicinity of Marshfield, 
strawberries to a more or less extent, throughout the s# 
except in part of the highland district in central Wore 
county. In the extreme northern part of this cousty “ 
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e killed by the frost, low-bushed blueberries were 
amaged and high-bushed ones to some extent. The 
adent from Winchendon states that there is likely 
t few early apples, and that the frost of the 15th 
iamage there than most other correspondents re- 
Wild ‘grape vines are loaded in Bristol county. 
e setting finely in Essex and Middlesex counties, 
Tobacco setting 
Canker worms are 


rants ¥ 


m 


berries are blooming very full. 
» in the Connecticut valley. 
unusual numbers in parts of Bristol and Essex 


Provincial Flag of Pennsylvania. 


Francis Oleott Allen, 314 Walnut street, Philadel- 
kes the following inquiry, which perhaps some of 


Arie 


rs can answer: 
Pennsylvania Gazette of January 12 and April 16, 
a description of devices which Dr. Benjamin 
says (in his Autobiography) that he furnished 
of 1747, in Philadelphia. 
Sparke’s Franklin, p. 146, for details.) 


for the ‘ Associators ’ 
ention is made in either issue of the color of the 
which these devices were painted. Can you, or 
put me in the way of finding out the color of 
especially that of the flag with device No. 1, “a 
naked scimitar in one paw, the other holding 


a 


eon of Pennsylvania, motto, ‘Patria.’” 





EDUCATIONAL. 


HE Cambridge School, 
A Private School for Young Ladies. 


The Cambridge School is established for the purpose of 
making the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of service 
sand young women who seeka well-rounded education. 
Enlish is studied with the same systematic method that is 
lassical work, and the first position is given to it. 
Preparation for college is given in the most approved method 
hose who desire it, and students who wish may continue 
work in the school much beyond that limit. 
Margaret Winthrop Hall and Howells House are the resi- 
Young people cannot be cultivated in masses, and there. 
e school permits but a small number in each house, under 
ial care of ladies who are not teachers, their only duty 
nsure the comfort and training of those committed to 
Cultivation and refinement do not necessarily come 
ntellectual work, and it is the duty of the lady of each 
promote their devolopment. 
e school building is new, and, being well ventilated and 
o the light and the air on all sides, is cheerful and health- 


” 


sed in 


elr 
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iore t 


the Si 
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fu 

Arthur Gilman, M., A., is director of the Cambridge School. 
His o is at No. 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. The 
ond half-year begins February first. 


ned 


BRADFORD Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 


For the higher education of young women. 
surpassed for comfort and health. 


in grove: 





Building up- 
Twenty-five acres — twelve 
lake for rowing and skating, Classical and general 
course of study; also, preparatory and optional. Year com- 
mences Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 


ELECTING a School 
For Next Autumn. 
ttle pains taken now to see the actual work of schools 
save much perplexity in the summer vacation. Now is 
, while the attendance remains full. CHAUNCY- 


SCHOOL (693 Boylston St.) isin session from 9 till 2; 
till 4 


\ 
nay 
HALL 
b 
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M CCoLLom institute, 

Mont Vernon, N. H. 
ome school for ten boys, in a mountain village, a delight- 
er resort, 50 miles from Boston. Thorough preparation 
0 ege and business, private instruction, and personal care 
the Principal, a college graduate of 20 years’ experience. 
Summer Turion. JOHN B. WELCH, A, M., Prin. 
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UNION Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 
: Day snd evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 


WLES 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOTL. 


INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw- 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco- 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free oc 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. 


F. M. COWLES. 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches ail specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHurMan, President 
of Cornell University. 


Bers OUTINGS. 


The undersigned, having had the care of boys during their 
summer vacation for the past five seasons, is prepared to receive 
a limited number for this, the summer of '04, at Brewster, Cape 
Cod, where the sea bathing is unexceiled, fishing good, and 
ample grounds for tennis, base ball and other out-door sports. 
Terms reasonable. Send for circular to 


STEPHEN I. DUGAN, 
Lend a Hand Office,3 Hamilton Place, Bostor, Mass. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


To achieve a professional success, proper training is the 
first requirement. The Union School offers inducements to 
earnest applicants by which the development of aspirations 
becomes an assured success, our instructors are recognized 
ACTORS and ACTRESSES, whose professional standing 
guarantees prestige, thereby insuring sought for advancement. 
Again, we are in touch with all managers coming to town 


a ovr Mi 


west of the Alleghanie 
best schools of the East. 


litary Academy, 
GAMBIER, OHIO. 


For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 


Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
a training-school fully equal to the 


Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 


boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 


Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 


buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 


Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 


to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 


Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata. 


logue address the Rector, 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 





nstitution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-08 on the 29th September. Practica) 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


OLBY Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4\ist Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies, Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


BUSSEY I 


OLGATE Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 


Norewortny IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 





and should a contingency arise we always endeavor to place 
our pupils as understudies. 

WE CANNOT TEACH ACTING. 
It cannot be taught, as we are sometimes asked to believe. 
Properly defined, acting is an emotional characteristic prompted 
by inspiration. Natural ability can be developed, and that is 
exactly what the Union School professes to do and does. 

With respect to all, 

HAROLD MAC DONNA, Principal 

Music taught by Miss Diamond Mac Donna. 


HE Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


Frencu, German, SPanisH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 





ew England Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Biee for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a 
series of reproductions of fine ‘photographs of famous build- 
ings and monuments as aids for teaching Art ani History. 


These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 
same color.as the original photographs, and do not fade on 


exposure to light. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustratei circular, showing the subjects thus far 
published, will be mailed on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. 
Boston. New York. 


151 Wabash Ave. 





rauches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 


antag, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
: ash, ( hina Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
bie - ind Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancien 


rn, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 
DIRECTORS: 


Chicago. 


RIVATE Tutoring. 
iP . 


A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 





HELEN FARLEY BLANEY M. 8. DEVEREUX 


AMERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


ar Tocaces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 

a - Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and | ~ 

Specizity WotOrs “Native French and German Teachers a) 
miLy 


POSSE Gymnasium, 


A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Awarded medals 
P Address 


BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 
23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 


ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
| board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Tei:ns 


reason . Add ; 
<i gamete ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


OWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 

A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 
HORACE MANN WILLARD D. 8&c., Principal 








and special information, address. 
CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 


VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.68th St. 

Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet semt 
upon application. 
JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School 
University, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 

Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 

alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 

aration for a Medical Course ; and ig General Scientific Studies, 

with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 

ete. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


CHicaco Mus 


of Yale 





ical College, 


ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mailed free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
me. Alberti’s Delsarte School-of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 





WOMAN'S Medica College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
4th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years’ 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 





Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys 2 national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of Seminent Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Aypoi ments unsurpasseu. 
gth year opens September 4, 1893. Eig t free scholarships. 


lustrated catal e free. 
ammenities GILBERT COMBS, Direct 


Broan 


The Highland Military Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS. ts 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encourag 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 
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THE BLUEBIRD’S SONG. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 
If the swaying mountain hare-bell 
Had its choice, 
And could shatter the sweet silence 
With a voice; 


If a violet bud its fragrant 
Sou! had found. 

And would breathe the lovely secret 
Forth in sound ; 


If the summer sky the meaning 
Of a rune 

Would unfold in one enchanting 
Bit of tune; 





If a poet his fleet fancies, 
Sought in vain, 

Would o’ertake in one compelling 
Perfect strain ; 


If a lover his first ardor, 
Hidden long, 

Would express in one revealing 
Tender song; 


Flower and poet, sky and lover, 
Well might capture 

From a bluebird’s throat the melting 
Tones of rapture. 


Lippincott's. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 

The Misses Walker, who are erecting a 
memorial building at Bowdoin College in 
honor of their late father, have commis- 
sioned the painter, Elihu Vedder, to furnish 
one of the four lunettes which the building, 
being in circular form, will need. Mr. Ved- 
der’s designs are now to be seen in his 
studio in Rome, and are said to be full of 
imagination, expressed with great beauty 
and skill. The central figure represents 
Nature, and on either side are personifica- 
tions of Science, Thought, the Soul, Love, 
Color and Form. 

It is related of Miss Margot Tennant, 
who was married a fortnight ago to Mr. 
Asquith, the British Home Secretary, that, 
on being congratulated on her engagement, 
she remarked. “ Yes, two souls with but a 
single thought—for a time.” 

Mrs. Henrotin of Chicago, the new Pres- 
ident of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, is an_ intelligent and _ brilliant 
woman, with marked executive ability. 
She is likely to leave her impress on the 
federation when she quits the office. The 
important body of women over which she 
presides is too young to have done much 
more than to organize itself thoroughly and 
in a manner to be handled. It is accepted 
that Mrs. Henrotin will consider that the 
time has come when the federation is ready 
to take up some special line of work, and it 
is likely that the public-school system will 
be the object of its serious study and 
effect. 

Miss Grace Chisholm of Cambridge 
University, Miss Maltby, formerly of 
Wellesley College, and Mary F. Winston 
of Chicago have received special permission 
from the German Government to enter the 
University of Géttingen with the same 
privileges which the men enjoy. 

Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon, the daughter 
of Hepworth Dixon, who is making a name 
for herself in the literary world of London, 
is also an artist of more than ordinary 


’ ability. 


Chief Justice Logan E. Bleekley of the 
Georgia supreme court has just become a 
father at the age of seventy-seven. 

There is talk of the erection of a monu- 
ment to Lavoisier, who was guillotined in 
the Reign of Terror, by the chemists of the 
world. He was one of the fathers of mod- 
ern chemistry. 


The Prince of Wales has appeared in 
Hyde Park in a style of dress which, if 
persevered in, will revolutionize fashions. 
A very few years ago full morning dress 
was the rule. Latterly, however, men have 
appeared in all kinds of free-and-easy cos. 
tumes, the old traditions being kept up only 
by a very few of the earlier school, such as 
the Duke of Somerset and Mr. Lane Fox; 
but on Saturday the Prince inaugurated a 
wholly new combination of both styles, his 
dress consisting of breeches and boots, with 
a very light-colored covert coat and regula- 
tion stovepipe black sick hat. 


Grand-Duchess Catherine, who died in 
St. Petersburg the other day, was one of 
the cleverest, richest and most popular 
members of the Imperial family. She had 
lived much in Germany and Italy and was 
highly accomplished, with a fine taste in 
art and literature, and was famous for her 
conversational powers and grace and tact 
in all circles of society. Grand-Duchess 
Catherine was the only child of the Grand- 
duke Michel Paulovitch, a younger brother 
of the Emperor Nicholas, from whom she 
inherited an immense fortune and vast 
estates. 


J. L. Molloy, the song writer, is an Eng- 
lish barrister, who divides his time between 
his profession and music, which he considers 
a recreation. 


The Rev. Dr. R. A. Patterson, late presi- 
dent of Binghamton College, and the 
founder of the first woman’s training col- 
lege in America, is about to return to Edin- 
burg, Scotland, his native city, to resume 
pastoral work, after forty years’ absence in 
this country. 


If the whirligig of Time brings forth its 
revenges, it has certainly done so in the 


instance of the purchase of Killeen Castle | 


by Thomas Nevinsof Orange, N.J. Nev- 
ins was the son of an Irish laborer in 
County Meath, near the estate he had just 
bought, which is a few miles out of Dublin. 
He came to this country a youth, just mar- 
ried, took a place as coachman, saved money 
and became a _ contractor, speculated 
sherwdly in real estate, and is now able to 
buy Killeen Castle for $300,000 from the Earl 
of Fingal, in whose family it has been since 
the castle was built in the eleventh century. 
The family is that of the Plunketts, Danish 
in origin and numbering in their annals 
many a distinguished servant of the United 
Kingdom. 

The president of the First National 
Bank of Lexington, Neb., is Mrs. H.R. 
Temple, and her daughter, Miss Temple, is 
the vice-president. 


The Khedive is to be the guest of the 
Queen at Buckingham Palace during his 
stay in London, which will not exceed a 
week. A state ball and a state concert are 
to be given during the stay of the Khedive, 
who is to visit the Queen at Windsor 
Castle. 

Charles Woolson, a cousin of the late 
Constance Fenimore Woolson, the novelist, 
has been made a pauper of the state of 
New York by the Albany overseers of the 
poor. Woolson is a young man of 26, ac 
cording to the Albany Argus. His father, 
a Minnesota lumberman, lost his fortune 
about 10 years ago, and the lad, refusing to 
take help from relatives, struggled on alone. 
He enlisted in the regular army when of 
age, and served five years, becoming a ser- 
geant. He was honorably discharged about 
a year ago, and tried to find work in civil life. 
He was unsuccessful, and a few montis 
ago, when his savings were gone, he was 
run over by a motor car in Buffalo, one 
foot being severely injured. Woolson was 
discharged from the hospital about two 
weeks ago, and, despairing of being able to 
support himself, he entered the almshouse. 

The Emperor of Germany is exceedingly 
partial to horseback riding. In the course 
of last winter ten handsome animals were 
trained in the royal stables at Potsdam for 
his personal use. His favorite color in a 
horse is said to be brown or sorrel. 

Miss Dawson has been chosen by the 
Methodists of Hastings, England, as a del- 
egate to the Wesleyan Conference. It is 
thought that she will not be allowed to take 
her seat, on the ground that she is a 
woman, St. Paul having said that women 
should be silent in the churches. 

The most beautiful toilet at the latest 
English Drawing Room is said to have 
been that of Lady Londonderry. It was of 
the indescribable shade of satin known as 
oyster-white, and smothered in rarest lace; 
the train was white, lined with deep yellow, 
the tone of which was repeated in her 
bouquet, but the remarkable feature of the 
costume was the diamonds and pearls in 
profusion which covered nearly every part 





of it; there was a pointed vest in front of 





icome chancellor of 





the bodice formed entirely of diamond 
stars in graduated rows, set closely to- 
gether; the three-row necklace had long 
pendants of pear-shaped pearls, and the 
tiara on her head was a veritable mar- 
chioness’s coronet, of regulation size and 
shape, all in magnificent diamonds. 


The engagement of Miss Marion Dow, 
grand-daughter of Gen. Neal Dow, to Mr. 
William C. Eaton of Portland, Me., is an- 
nounced. 


South Carolina has named its new nor- 
mal and industrial college, at Rock Hill, in 
honor of the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
permanent chairman of the trustees of 
the Peabody Educational Fund. The cor- 
nerstone of the building was laid on Mr. 
Winthrop’s recent eighty-fifth birthday, 
and he wrote a very charming reply to the 
invitation to be present, which he was un- 
able to accept. 


Since her marriage Miss Olive Schreiner 
that was, calls herself Mrs. Olive Schreiner. 
Her husband, however, has changed his 
maiden name by making his wife’s family 
name his surname, so that his visiting cards 
now read, “ Mr. Cronwright Schriener.” 


A wealthy Hungarian, Mr. Jordan, re- 
cently undertook to visit the Balkan penin- 
sula and even Asia Minor on his bicycle. 
His trip has been suddenly interrupted in a 
Bulgarian village near Phillippopoli. The 
rumor was spread that a magician mounted, 
upon a strange machine, had made his ap- 
pearance. The inn was invaded by peas- 
ants, the bicycle was exorcised by the 
priest, and finally broken into pieces. Poor 
Mr. Jordan had to make haste to the near- 
est railroad station. 

When Governor Northern of Georgia re- 
tires from the executive chair, he will be- 
the University of 
Georgia. 

Miss Kingsley, daughter of Canon Kings- 
ley, and the sister of ‘ Lucas Malet,’ is go- 
ing to give a course of six lectures on 
French pictures and painters of the nine- 
teenth century, in London. 


STATE OF OHIO, City OF TOLEDO, | 
Lucas CouNTY. j 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and 
every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J]. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me ard subscribed in my 


SS. 


presence, this 6th day of December, 
A.D. 1886. 

~_— A. W. GLEASON, 

) SEAL ; Notary Public. 


—~— 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Send for testimonials, 
free. 


F. . CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
(Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


WHY DO WE 


Sell all our goods to the trade in sealed bot- 
tles? When we first put our products on 
the market we arranged to sell case goods 
in sealed bottles and also in bulk, so that 
druggists could sell our purified brandies, 
&c., in small quantities (pints and half-pints) 
from the bulk goods. We soon found that 
all druggists were not reliable, for when the 
bulk goods were exhausted they would sub- 
itute cheap liquors which brought them a 
larger profit, and represent them as the 
Cushing Process Co.'s purified goods, thus 
deceiving the buyer who asked for ours. 
This coming to our knowledge, we investi- 
gated several cases and found it to be a fact. 

Then we established a rule to sell our 
goods only in SEALED BOTTLES to the 
trade, thereby protecting the public and 
ourselves. 

Our goods received the highest prize at 
the late World’s Fair at Chicago over all 
all competitors. This is significant, because 
awards were made only on the highest 
grades of exhibits. Our purified stimulants 
are indorsed by all the leading physicians. 


CUSHING PROCESS CO., 
580 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Duchesse Clove. 


We warrant this glove to be th. 
perfect fitting glove made; ang Py 
wearing qualities unsurpasseg. as 


PRICE LIST. 
Four Large Buttons, Dressed kig 
Colors . ‘ ; ! "ts 
Four Large Buttons, Dressed Kjq a 
Black ees | ae 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed Kia“ 
Colors . , : . 4 i 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed Kiq a 
Black ‘ : ; ; ae a 
Four Large Buttons, Undressed Kid ti 
Colors and Black . 4 Pie: LG 
Four Medium Buttons, Undressed 
Kid, Colors and Black . - . 
Seven Hook, Dressed Kid, Colors 
and Black . . , iy 
Seven Hook, Undressed Kid, Colors - 
and Black 


| Mousquetaire, Undressed Kid, Co} ws 
ors and Black ce 

Mousquetaire, Dressed Kid, Colors — 
and Black . 13 

Men’s Two Button . ._ Le 


Men’s Two Clasp. ie La 
Men’s Two Clasp Prex Seam Kan. 
garoo 


. . . . 1, 
Men’s Two Clasp Plain Black . 


CHANDLER & CO., Sole Asm 


WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


New England Mutua 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass, 
ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 





$23,204,100 
LIABILITIES 21,537,505 
rs $1,606,082 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies » 


issued at the old life rate premium 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon @ 
policies. : 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the ca 
surrender and paid-up insurance values to whied 
the insured is entitled by the Massachusets 
Statute. 

Samgniom, rates and values for any age sat 
on application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secratary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Se 


“WASHBURN,” 
188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pier 
ant to entertain, but every family must evens 
ally require the services of a Funeral Direct: 
it isthen essential to employ one of ability 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepard 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining \ {= 
nerals after approved modern methods ins 
quiet professional manner and would res 

ully refer by permission to Hon. W. H. Hails 
ex-Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Pri 
F. A. » Rev. John Cotton Brooks, He 





hillips, Henry 5 le 

th day and nigh 
calls received at Private Office, 188 Comme 
wealth avenue. 


John Edward Hanniga 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Experience in Selling. Managing and Rentug 
Real Estate. 





5 Pemberton Square, Room 6, 


Boston. 


Elegant Residences 


in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton #! 
Newton, $1 to $12,000; the most approve 
style of suburban architecture ; substan) 
comfortable and attractive to the eye; locsi# 
best streets, surrounded by houses of 
d agreeable people: cool in ws; 
mer, tight and warm in winter; near stea® 
1 : 000 feet of ao 
stantly increasing in value, very little 
i uired to purchase these delight® 
homes, - une or the pareneee 
may run for a long time ata very (ow ra 
HANNIGAN, 5 Pemberton Sq., Room 6, Bat® 


FAT PEOPLE 


Osasrry Pris reduce yourweight P& 
By th amontb. 3° 
sickness ; 





PARK REMEDY ©0., Boston * 


To Ladies, travellers in Bas 


A lady, well informed asto the antiquitiee# 
Boston, will be glad to accompany partie . 
sonally to the interesting historical po™* 
the city. She is recommended y the edit® 
this paper. 

Address, C, 
Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont 3u™ 
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ALWAYS RELIABLE 
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Obesity, 
Th i n ness, OR LACK OF FAT, can be readily relieved. 
Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


‘t and other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 
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local and 
starvation diet. 
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No Charge for Censultation. 


DR. ALBERT REEDER, 


5 PARK 


OUR TRUCE. 


} “AJOR ALFRED BR. CALHOUN. 


I'm gt » bow’d and I've long been gray, 

steam from our southern land, 

vung and the dead come to life to-day 
ouch of your strong, brown hand, 

s have passed since first we met, 
seems but a day to me 

buried our dead, with the battle dew 

{ 


i by the Tennessee. 


A¢ 
On that h 
. truce that can never be broke, 
Has . for you and for me, 
ers at heart, 


We are brotl 

The e brethers who sleep 
On tha | by the Tennessee. 

4 baler in gray came down to. the shore 
And signal’d a truce to the blue, 

Two captains rode out, 


Mid the rack and the gore, 
] was one and the other was you. 
‘neath a tree where two young soldiers 


We met 
i@y, 
We shouted, but they gave nosign. 
The one was your brother, who'd fallen in the 
fray, 
And the other was brother of mine, 
Buta truce, a truce that can never be broke, 
Has come for you and for me, 
We are brothers at heart, 
Through the brothers who sleep 
On that hill by the Tennessee. 
oder that oak, we made them one grave, 
And your eyes and my eyes were damp, 
As we cut in the bark, 
They were foemen and brake,” 


Then each turned and rode back to his camp, 
Like true man you fought, 

Till fighting was vain, 
For those who drew sword on your side: 

But I've prayed through the years 
To meet you again, 

And to talk of the brothers who died, 


For a truce, a truce that can never be broke, 
Has come for you and for me, 

We are brothers at heart, 

Through the brothers who sleep 
On that hill by the Tennessee. 


HAWORTH’S BABY. 








From the New York Times.) 
Miss Nobles reached the station in ample 
time. With a deliberation which pleased 
her she selected a seat in the rear car of the 


morning train on the shady side. She was 
on her way to visit Mamie Grant, her inti- 
mate friend and former schoolmate, who 
lived in the metropolis at the other end of 
the state. Miss Nobles, however, was more 
self-reliant than self-efficient, hence she had 
disdained an escort; hence, too, she had 
ensconced herself on the wrong train, that 
‘Ss, On the accommodation which followed 
the special, like a jackal humbly picking up 
the leavings of a lion. 


Miss Nobles’s Christian name was Cath- 


erine, | t then everybody called her Miss 
Nobles, she was deemed so dignified, so 
severe erroneous inference, it is here 
vehemently protested, resultant from her 
eyebrows, which, though elegantly arched, 
were heavy, and from a singular habit she 
had tried to acquire of thinking before she 
‘poke. Mamie Grant, indeed, called her 
Catherine, and spelled it ‘ Kathyryn,’ too— 
that fccentric form fulfilling her idea of 
style. Rodney Grant, Mamie’s big brother, 
al Mee the change, saying that 
tec cr friend couldn’t be too wise. 
eek cee so furnished a chart of his witti-| 
_ ool is sister’s simplicity in this man- 
“sd 2 ys for Professor Rodney was 

er er of the famous boys’ school at 
rag a ‘ when he condescended to joke 
“ty must respond as if at Jove’s 
aon Nobles confidently settled herself 


general, cured never to return, without drugs, bands, or 


Flat or Contracted Chests 


ievelops the bust like honest chest expansion. 


with lack of bust develop. 
ment, are rapidly improved 
9 by this method. 


Office Hours 9 until 5. 


SQUARE. 


purse in her satchel, and the latest Educa. 
tional Review on her lap; and her wrong 
train started on its intermittent trip. One 
cause of her error had been a determination 
not to take a drawing-room coach, for she 
was anxious to study life,and had shrewdly 
argued that the ordinary car would contain 
more specimens than the dull 
domain of opulence. After a few moments 
and a half-dozen stops, she laid aside the 
periodical for this proper investigation. 


diverse 


The field which presented itself was sure 
ly not one of still life, for its principal ex- 
hibit was a child in arms directly in front 
of her, screaming its war cry in discordant 


vowels. Now Miss Noble knew far more 
about the Amoeba than she did about 
babies—indeed, she had quite a respect for 


that primary organism on account of the 
businesslike yet unostentatious way it per- 
formed its duties. As for this human possi- 
bility she was quite wicked enough to wish 
it a good way off, say at Inverary, for then 
there would be a far cry. 

And yet, it was a nice-looking little baby, 
too, in the intervals between spasms, when 
its features momentarily lost their india- 
rubber properties, and richly attired, with 
all that lavishness which proclaimed it a 
Reuben and not a Benjamin. Evidently 
the woman that held it was nurse, not 
mother; for she wore the cap and manner 
of monthly wages and found. Miss Nobles 
regarded this personage with more curi- 
osity than acuteness. A singular looking 
creature she was indeed, livid, almost color- 
less, with great bulging eyes furtively glanc 
ing hither and thither, and thick, silly lips, 
incessantly and mutely articulating. “ An 
honest daughter of the soil,” concluded 
Miss Nobles, “not intelligent, but loving 
and faithful unto death.” 


After a little, both child and attendant 
subsided into fitful dozes, and then Miss 
Nobles glanced at the other occupants of 
the car. There was nothing fruitful for 
ethnological research; a cluster of yokels 
intent on euchre, two or three elderly 
couples with baskets, a lad with a strap of 
books. Miss Nobles inverted her gaze to 
her inner consciousness, where she felt 
more at home. Would she ever be able to 
realize her ideals, which were just as vivid 
as they had been a year ago at graduation. 

Then all the teachers and pupils, who 
called her Miss Nobles, had pronounced 
her thesis, subject, “The Jericho of Suf- 
frage,” an event of the century, and had 
proclaimed her the Joshua of her sex. Ah, 
that was something like. And yet Mamie 
Grant, who called her Kathyryn and Kathie 
and Katie, and a score of other pretty 
diminutives, had laughed and shaken her 
curls and insisted: “Oh, you are just the 
same as the rest of us, you know you are, 
only handsomer and sweeter and more 
lovable. And you will be loved, Kittie, 
and the walls of your Jericho will be around 
your husband’s heart.” Absurd! when she 
felt so strong and reliant. Just as soon as 
this visit was ended, she would prove in 
dead earnest, by her pen, and perhaps her 
voice, that her ideals were very real, and 
far nobler in achievement than such a com- 
monplace fate, even as the Amceba was 
more admirable than that fretful infant in 
front of her. 

Meanwhile she would enjoy being with 
Mamie so much; with all her frivolity the 
dear girl did understand her much better 
than those others did, though she never 
once had analyzed her character. Perhaps 





€r satchel by her side, her watch and 





which is blind to faults, indeed, but eagle. 
eyed in detecting good qualities. Ah, if 
one only didn’t have a mission, a specific, 
sacred responsibility, the reason, doubtless, 
for one’s being, how pleasant it would be 
to take life as Mamie did, as if its natural 
bourdaries were joy and merriment. 

Miss Nobles caught herself wondering 
whether by any chance Prof. Rodney Grant 
would be at home. No, she thought not; 
it was term-time, and so much the better. 
And yet in this aggressive relief there 
lurked a disappointment. She had wanted 
to meet him, after all, to see whether that 
hateful expression of superiority which his 
picture wore was merely a thing of occa- 
sion. She had often studied the photograph 
when at school; it had nerved her to re- 
newed toil by its disdain. Perhaps every- 
thing she did would be so easy for him, and 
perhaps not. Women had often shown 
strength and endurance and intellectuality 
far surpassing those whom prejudice and 
ignorance set up as their lords. She could 
tell him that there had been ages, and again 
would be, when woman was the head of 
the family, the phratry, the clan, as exalted 
in station as the queen bee was above the 
drone. She could tell him—alas, had not 
Mamie once explained her views and aspi- 
rations to Rodney and his friend Haworth, 
and had they not been rude enough to ridi- 
cule what they could not comprehend ? 
Miss Nobles felt herself growing quite 
hot over this recollection, a mortifying sen- 
sation, since tranquility is an attribute of 
genius. The day was warm and sunshiny ; 
she wondered whether she might not have 
the window opened. But her intuitive look 
for assistance was in vain The yokels had 
abandoned euchre and gone to the smoking 
car to consume the product of their soil. 
The elderly couples, basket-laden, were 
asleep, dreaming of poultry and truck, if 
perchance they were unfortunately so men- 
tally acute as to dream. Miss Nobles was 
forced to help herself, resolving in the 
struggle that during her era windows should 
work on springs. 

The train slackened and stopped at a 
station. For some time its habit of so 
doing had gradually become appareht to 
Miss Nobles to such an extent that she had 
formulated the axiom that “a start is the 
shortest distance between two stops.” A 
dim apprehension, too, had come to her 
that if Mamie were awaiting her on her ar- 
rival, Mamie would be very tired. But this 
qualm disappeared in the blaze of disaster, 
for as a preliminary jolt indicated another 
ineffectual advance, the nursemaid in front 
awoke with an imitative twitch, glanced 
around with an expression of infinite cun- 
ning, noticed the open window with a grin 
of maniacal joy, and coolly tossed the baby 
through it as if showing it the way to Ban- 
bury Cross! 

For once, Miss Nobles acted from an un- 
philosophic impulse; without even con- 
sidering that she would not take such arisk 
for all the amcebz of the most frbitful pa- 
leozoic period, she dashed headlong and 
heedless through the isle, out the door, and 
off the steps into the whirling dust of the 
departing train ! 

That good angel whose duty it is to guide 
the feet of women in getting off cars must 
have been able just then to give his undi- 
vided attention (perhaps the Amalgamated 
Union of Horse-Car Conductors had struck) 
for Miss Nobles alighted in safety. Beyond 
the roadbed ran a little brook, and there on 
its bank, in the sedges and soft mud, she 
found the child, smiling up into its rescuer’s 
face. 

“ You dear little fellow!” cried Miss No- 
bles, as she clasped the baby to her breast 
—ah! how natural that soft, secure strain 
even to Hypatia or Portia!—and then she 
viewed and contemplated her environments. 
The train had gone on, and to such an un- 
wonted distance as to be out of sight, and 
there she was, in a strange land, a forlorn 
waif, bearing a waif yet more forlorn. Well, 
the only thing to be done was to give over 
her burden into some safe keeping, and 
then to resume her journey. Doubtless she 
could find a kind woman who, for a mod- 
erate sum, would take charge of it, and 


lucky—ah ! her purse was not inher sat- 





chel, and the satchel on the train,and the 
train—no, she could not further follow such 
a distressing train of thought! 

Of one thing Miss Nobles was morally 
certain; if ever a poor girl felt like Hagar 
in the wilderness with Ishmael she was that 
poor girl. What a barren waste surrounded 
her! A level stretch of sparsely-cultivated 
country, through which a dusty highway 
ran, like a yellow ribbon unraveling into a 
thread, until it twisted around the hills in 
the far distance. But there was the station 
—a little brown box like a Noah’s ark. 
Doubtless it had a master, and perhaps, like 
Noah, he would know a thing or two about 
coming in out of the wet. 

With some such agonizing clutch after 
the straw of a joke, Miss Nobles strove to 
keep her head above the waters of panic as 
she advanced. Yes, there was a man, lean- 
ing against the doorpost, and eyeing her 
from under a ragged straw hat; a tall, gaunt 
cadaverous man, whose butternut trousers 
were bounded on the south by dirty boots 
and on the north by dirtier shirt. His 
mouth was a crescent, jagged with fangs, 
which the faded whisker dripping from his 
chin seemed particularly to continue. 

“ Please, Sir, will you kindly tell me,” be- 
gan Miss Nobles. 

“G'lang! Be off!” interrupted the man 
with a gyrating hand. “ Ef so be I hadn't 
to flag the noon train I'd gev’ yer in charge, 
that I would. G’lang now!” 

“ But won't you inform me where I am ?” 
pleaded Miss Nobles, feeling more helpless 
than the baby. 

“Inform nawthin’. Don’t make no differ- 
ence where you am, yer’ll be in the lockup 
in a jiffy ef yer don’t make tracks. Didn't 
I seed yer at that identical winder a heavin’ 
out of the babby? G’lang now, you trol- 
lop!” 

Miss Nobles hurried down the dusty road 
with the crying child in her arms. The 
sun beat heavily on her head, the sand 
clung tenaciously to her feet, and they 
seemed the forces of outraged authority. 
From the meadows came the twitter of 
birds, out from the cloudless sky wafted a 
faint breeze, but neither the voice nor the 
touch of nature comforted her. She was 
shocked, she was overwhelmed. The world 
was not that world ready with sympathy, 
with compassion which she had imagined. 
She herself was not that proud young god- 
dess advancing, fancy free, into ever-widen- 
ing vistas of noble deeds. Alas! She was 
rather some poor lost creature, trudging 
through the by-ways of life, overburdened 
with shame. 

Her aspirations, which but an hour since 
had been so reasonable, so necessary to 
her, now seemed like imaginings about 
magical power. Sh! there was no Alad- 
din’s lamp for her; nor, were there one, 
would she have the energy to rubit.  In- 
dependence meant misapprehension and in- 
sult and helplessness. If there were only 
some stout heart to cheer, some strong arm 
to support, how willingly would she abdi- 
cate her title to it forever! And yet, a thou- 
sand times more worthy of pity was the 
little estray that the ruthless waves of hu- 
manity had tossed within her grasp. ‘The 
press of its tiny hand over her heart stirred 
within the girl the holiest instincts of her 
sex. She would save it, though why or how 
she knew not, and so on and on she toiled, 
in a blind, dumb doggedness, until the end- 
less road made a bend and shot around a 
spur of hills jutting with crags and crowned 
with thick gloomy verdure. 

Meanwhile a youthful attempt at similar- 
ity had approached the station agent, It 
was the telegraph operator. 

“ They’ve been callin’ yer up along the 
line,” said the master. 

The operator tapped the key and listened 
to the responsive clicks. “Sho!” he ex- 
claimed. “ Here’s doings! Haworth’s nuss 
gal has gone clean off her base and sloped 
with his kid. Jim Haworth of Zabina, you 
know, millionaire in ile.” 

“ Sloped? Whar? Which direction?” 

“ How kin I tell? She took the local this 
A. M.” 

“I knowd it,” cried the agent, slapping 
his thigh. ‘ She went around the bend not 








it was love which made the difference, love 


ten minutes sence, crazier’n a loon, by gum! 
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She throwed the child out the winder and 
then lept arter, like a partridge. 
reward, I reckon—” 

“ Sartin,” 

“Dom the noon train fora belated nui- 
sance, But go, Jim, and seize her, and we'll 
whack up equal.” 


Thar be a 


operator. 


“I should say so; you jest orter see her | swayed him. 


eyes, the size of sassers. 
Reuben down the swamp, and the Granger 
boys and the Deacon’s folks. They’re 
bound to lend a helpin’ hand for the public 
welfare, and ‘twill be rare sport for the lads. 
G'wan now!” and Jim, taking a rusty 
musket from the wall, again and 
anon looking behind him. 

Miss Nobles rested in the shade against 
a sheer ascent that cut off the brow of the 
hill. Above her overhanging boughs and 
bushes formed a canopy. 


went, 


descent was very gradual, revealing a clear 
ing of considerable extent, which the dark 
wood line bordered into an amphitheatre 
She was resting, for she could go no fur 
ther, and why, indeed, had she come so far ? 
Were reason and self-possession so fragile 
that the first emergency of life could thus 
shatter them? Oh! how ashamed she was, 
but yet how frightened! That 


man had 


+ . . | 
been so fierce, so uncouth, his very voice 


had seemed a profanation. And then the 
change wrought by her impulse had been 
so complete ; one instant, and from the se- 
curity of a definite position of wealth and 
comprehension she had plunged into utter 
ignorance and destitution. 


And yet she 
did not regret 


her ‘mad dash; that dear 
little child,sleeping se peacefully on her lap, 
doubtless had a 
from its loss. 


fond mother distracted 

If she could restore it to those longing 
arms, would she not have achieved a deed 
noble for a mortal, since it was a duty of 
the angels? Ah! yes, in a little while she 
would be sensible and provident, she would 
seek out some kind person and tell her 
story and be advised. In the meantime, she 
was footsore, and oh! so weary. The sun 
shine was pleasant, and the rocks at her 
back reflected its warmth. There was some- 
thing consoling, after all, in the voice and 
the touch of nature. -They brought the 
balm of drooping lids and tranquil thoughts. 
As peacefully as that little child, so, too, 
did Miss Nobles s!eep. 

On the brow of the hili there stood, a 
man, young, athletic, well made, revealing 
in every lineament of his face and move- 
ment of his form the signs of well-con- 
trolled power. Across his shoulders was 
strapped a wallet, in his hand was that 
little hammer that taps so intelligently for 
geologists; but now his attention was not 
concentrated on the wealth of specimens 
around him. It was fixed on the valley be- 
low, through which a motley crew of men 
and boys, armed with guns and scythes 
and sticks, was hastening. What had 
aroused the country side? The descent of a 
wildcat or an incursion of tramps? What- 
ever it was, it behooved him as a man of 
authority to meet and direct these people 
so visibly excited, for they. were a hardy, 
simple race, as rough of deed as they were 
blunt of speech. 

The man swung lightly from bush and 
branch down the face of the cliff that had 
seemed so impassable to Miss Nobles. He 
was about to speed across the clearing 
when his eye caught the flutter of drapery. 
He approached; he stood with head _ rever- 
ently bared before the slumbering pair. 
Ah! what a fair, what a touching sight 
Had some nymph of the mountain snatched 
achild from a satyr, and was she guard- 
ing it through her innate, invincible pur- 
ity? What a picture of sweet and moving 
innocence, consecrate in infancy, yet far 
more holy in immaculate maidenhood ! 

Like Acteon, this man drew away abashed, 
but naught of Acteon’s bold, eager gaze in- 
flamed his eyes. Like Actéon, indeed, he 
was stirred, but it was in those thoughtful 
depths of the soul where dwells tender and 
devoted chivalry. As if stealing over tapes- 
try, he glided away. Near by was a little 
elevation, the turmulus perhaps of a for- 


At her feet the | 


| 


“ Likely she’s dangerous,” hesitated the | from 


But thar’s Si and| reminiscences of 


| 


and boys. 


BOSTO 


from behind which he could view every ap- 
proach. Here like a knightly sentinel he 
took his stand. Let the excited rustics 
range far and wide, he cared not for their 
senseless wrath, his the evident duty to 
protect such sacred helplessness. 

A sober, earnest man this was, intent 
vocation and purpose on serious 

But now a gentle, joyous influence 
A thousand soft and simple 


things. 
home recurred to his 
mind ; trifles absurdly trivial to a stranger, 
yet which join in forming the 
strand of life. Where had he seen this 
girl before, and why did her face recall 
his sister’s bright and merry smile? Linked 
with his past, she was ina way of which 
he was ignorant; linked with his future, 
she should be in a way which he must dis- 
cover. 


stoutest 


There were shouts in the surrounding 
woods. Out from the coppices rushed men 
They crowded towards the fact 
of the cliff, they screamed in trumph, and 
Miss 
Nobles sprang to her feet, and with the 


Her 


shook their rude weapons in the air 


child, tightly clasped, confronted them 








eyes were widely extended, her cheeks were 
pallid, but her lips were firm. Whoever 


| these cruel people were, they would not 
| take that dear little baby from her. The 
press of that tiny hand over her heart 


threw back the springs of maternal hero- 
ism. She could endure, she could die! The 
breeze spread out ber raiment, and revealed 
her gracious outlines against the rock. Like 
Andromeda, she was enchained; like An- 
dromeda, she dauntlessly faced the mon 
ster. 
Then out from his post stepped the 
knightly sentinel, cool of manner, deter 
mined of gaze. “’Tis Mr. Grant, the men 
back 


the professor !’ 


and drew 
“ Hurrah for 
boys. 

nie Well, 
trouble ?” 
children. 


exclaimed, respectively. 


yelled the 
friends,” he began, “ what is the 
and he smiled as if encouraging 
Then an 
“ She’s a witch.” 
stolen the child.” 
“ Drive her out!” 
roar as ruthless as 


uproar responded. 
“ She’s 


“Tis Haworth’s baby.” 


“ She's crazy.” 


“ Lynch her !"—an up- 


when centuries 


agone 
pitless voices cried “ Crucify !” 
‘The professor waved his hand. “ Order 


is the shortest road to explanation,” he 
said. “ Here you, Jim, you are the great 
news centre; tell me what is this all about,” 
and the telegraph operator told the story of 
the station agent, and the message of the 
wire. 

“So this is Haworth’s baby,” 
the professor 
it in my charge. 
friend, 
father.” 


reflected 
“ Then you can safely leave 

I am Haworth’s dearest 
you know, and the child's god- 


“ But the woman, the nurse,” urged the 
rabble, demanding its victim. ‘“ She must 
be locked up, she must be committed.” 

“Tl am a magistrate, you know,” replied 
the professor, serenely. “I will examine 
the case; and do you disperse to your 
homes. ‘The sun is shining brightly; what 
better time to make hay? And, Bob Gran- 
ger, just get your pony cart, will you, and 
drive to the base of the hill? Away, then, 
good people!” And the monster slunk off 
discomforted. 

Once more Professor Grant approached, 
and stood with head reverently bared. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, “if you 
will permit me to escort you to my home 
at Grafton, not far distant, I have a 
motherly old aunt, who will be delighted to 
minister unto you and your charge. And 
then you can confide to her what you like 
regarding the cruel misapprehension of 
these rough folk, and tell her how I may 
serve you. And, really, she is the dearest 
old lady in the world—” 

* Aunt Sophy?” softly interrupted Miss 
Nobles. 

“ Aunt Sophy, truly !” exclaimed the pro- 


fessor. “But how could you know her 
name? Canitbe possible? Yes, you must 
be my sister Mamie’s friend, Miss 


Nobles—” 

“Catherine,” corrected Miss Nobles, yet 
more softly— 

“With ‘two ys,’ eh? I should have 





gotten race. Here was a point of vantage 


thought so strong-minded a young woman 


N COMMONWEALTH. | 


black and colors, at 
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too wise to get involved in such a maze 
How .ucky it was I met you, and how 
strange !” 

“Twas on my way to visit Mamie,” fal- 
tered Miss Nobles, and them she told her 
disheartening experience. “ But I wouldn’t 
have given up this sweet little fellow,” she 
flamed in conclusion. 

“Of course not. We'll telegraph to 
Mamie and to Haworth, and explain every- 
thing. And it so happens,” added the 
professor, in a burst of chivalric mendacity, 
“ Aunt Sophy and I are in readinessto take 
a trip to the city to-morrow. 





So when you 
are thoroughly rested we will all have a 
pleasant journey together.” 

A pleasant journey, truly. How grate- 
ful the nearness of the ready hand and the 
stout arm that had supported the weary 
girl down the hill! Too pleasant, indeed, 
to be terminated by the narrow limits of the | 





railway, for sympathy and love can outlast | 
the longest journey of life. Mamie laughs | 
and shakes her curls, and insists: “ Oh, you 
are just the same as the rest of us, Kittie.” 


And certain it is that however great a| 


favorite Haworth’s baby is with his god 
father, he is far more apt to be spoiled by | 
the fervid petting of his godfather’s wife 
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New Haven, Conn., established in 1870, is 
located at the head of the handsome avenue 
named in honor of the poet Hillhouse, an 
avenue said by travellers to be one of the 
nost picturesque in the world. 
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|, offers superior educational 
The Museum, Art Gallery 
s of the University, frequent 
ectures upon art, science and 
the chamber concerts, to- 
the opportunities which a city 


en, but two hours from 


| 


a large place with the parent 
in the choice of schools. 


ces of interest in the city and 
concerts, lectures, the opera 


Recreations are 
i to interfere with studies, nor 
ceived during school sessions or 

Only such rules and regula- 
tobted and enforced as will in- 
bits of order, a polite and lady- 
ior, and a thoughtful considera- 
comfort of others. Friday even- 
° 9 o'clock is set apart for 
te young ladies may receive 
known and approved by their 
vening receptions and entertain- 
ven frequently during the year. 
al reception, when the young 


their turn as hostess and learn 


| to receive and entertain, is given the first 


Friday evening in each month. Special 
care is taken of the health, by regular exer- 
to 
food, and the adaptation of clothing , to 
variations of temperature. The Delsarte 
system of physical culture is taught, and 
light gymnastics. 

Simplicity should characterize the dress 
of the school girl; hence an expensive or 
extravagant wardrobe is quite out of place. 
A plain, comfortable school dress, a prome- 


cise, attention ventilation, nourishing 








nade costume, a light evening dress of warm 
material made high in the neck and with 
long sleeves, will be quite sufficient. In 
addition are required good walking boots, | 
overshoes, umbrella and waterproof cloak, | 
four table napkins, six towels, one knife, 


two forks, one dessert spoon and two tea- 


spoons. These, and all articles of clothing, 
should be distinctly marked with the owner’s 
name. The bedding is furnished, but a 
small charge is made for wear and launder- 
ing. 

Mrs. and Miss Cady are assisted by a full 
corps of accomplished teachers, graduates 
of Smith and Wellesley, and 
teachers in French and German. 
Special attention is given to the study of 
English. The work in composition is con- 
ducted in accordance with the best methods, 
and interesting courses are offered in the 
critical reading of English masterpieces. 
The object of this reading is not only to 
make the girls acquainted with the works 
of great writers, but also to increase,.their 
interest and liking for what is best in litera- 
ture. 

Vacation classes sail for Europe about 
the middle of June, conducted by either 
Mrs. or Miss Cady. 

The school year has two sessions. The 
first October the third, 
Christmas holiday begins December, Christ- 
mas holiday ends January, Easter holiday 
begins the Thursday before Easter, second 
session ends the second week in June. 


by native 


session begins 


What to do this Summer. 

It seems to be the prevailing impression 
that short trips or single day outings are to 
be the popular thing this summer instead of 
extended trips to the mountains, lakes, or 
distant seashore resorts. 

It is not a rash statement to those familiar 
with the facts, that thousands of Boston’s 
best people are more familiar with remote 
watering places than with their own beauti- 
ful harbor or Massachusetts Bay. This is 
a good year to get acquainted with ‘home 
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ocean views which one gets there are per- 
fectly grand, 

The Bass Point hotels have long been 
Celebrated for their excellent fish dinners, 
and their accommodations have been 
greatly increased in the past few years so 
that thousands can now be fed. The Hotel 
Tudor, practically a new house, on the site 
| of the old Hood Hotel, will fill a ‘long felt 
want,’ as it will afford accommodations for 
those who do not want a fish dinner. 

The music at the Point this summer will 
be furnished by the Naval Brigade Band. 
Mr. Lafricane, the conductor, promises 
some choice programmes, and the fact that 
he is one of the leading musicians of the 
Symphony Orchestra seems sufficient evi- 
dence of his ability to do so. In addition 
to his own cornet solo work, there are four 
or five leading soloists connected with the 
band. It is hinted that the rare attractions 
which will be provided will make the Sun 
day concerts exceedingly fine. 

Particular attention is to be given to 
dancing at the Bass Point House, and Prof. 
Barnes, well known Boston’s best 


so to 


dancers, is to have charge. 





] Father 


Don Unia has been devoting his life for 


In Colombia, South America, 
some years to a colony of lepers, and it is 
now reported that he has caught the dis 
ease. He comes from Turin, Italy, and 
belongs to the Order of Salesian Fathers. 
About three years ago he wrete to his supe- 
rior in Turin asking to be assigned to the 
leper colony of 1,200 at Agua de Dios, in 
Colombia, a few miles from Santa Fé de 
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The Boston Commonwealth, 


. 





Edward E. Hale. Frederick E. Goodrich.’ 
EDITORS, 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER, 


We will give every subscriber renewing his subscrip- 
tion (and every new subscriber) a fine artistic crayon 
portrait of himselfor any one he may designate. These 
crayons are not an enlargment; they are finely finished 
in crayon, 

This crayon is 16x20 inches In size, giving the features 
an almost life-size reproduction. he artists are un- 
surpassed in this line, and! the price of such a portrait 
at any art store wou.d be $8, 00 to $10.00, This you get 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


The ComMMONWERALTH fs assuredly worth the subscrip. 
tion price, as noother Boston weekly has so much cabs 
stancial, satisfactory, and permenently valuable read- 
ing matter. Its editors, EpwarpD Evenetr Has, D. 
D., and Freperick E. Goopricn, are among the best 
known writers nary 6 The CoMMONWEALTH has in 
addition an eminent staff of vontributors of established 
reputation. No other Boston paperfcovers so much of 
current matter in literature, science and art. 

To obtain this crayon you have only to enclose to us 
a photograph, with the price of subscription $2.4. The 
portrait is made by enlargment and drawing from the 
photograph which you send. 

Suitable frames, if desired, can be secured at whole- 
sale rate of CRITCHERSON & HUMPHREY, 8 Bos- 
worth Street, from where all pictures will be shipped, 

8, 


The Commonwealth Pub. Co.; 





Bogota, where he was then stationed. 
a result of his going to this colony he fully 
expected to catch the leprosy. 
said that it would be better for him to be a 
leper, for then he could mingle among the 
| lepers as one of them. 


As 


Indeed, he 


Father Don Unia 


was almost heartbroken when his superior 





refused his request and assigned him to 
work in the City of Mexico, But finally his 
request was granted, and he went to his 
self-chosen work, well knowing that he was 
going to his death. 


FOR OVES FIFTY YEARS 

Mrs. Winstow’s SouvTHInG Syrup has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
emedy for Diarrhea. Twenty-Five Cents a 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINsLOws 
SooTHING SyRuvup. 


“ 





Valued indorsement 


of Scott's 
Emulsion 
is contain- 
ed in let- 
ters from 
the medi- 
cal profes- 
sion speaking of its gratify. 
ing results in their practice. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hype- 
phosphites can be adminis- 
tered when plain oil is out of 
the question. It is almost 
as palatable as milk—easier 
to digest than milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggista. 
—- QQ Eee Se 


FURS STORED. 














comforts,’ particularly as economy is the 
watchword, and a trip down the harbor is 
nothing compared with the expense of 
longer journeys. There are numerous trips 
of this kind, but none more attractive than 
that to Bass Point, Nahant. The steamers 
of the Nahant Line are first-class iron ships, 
and the route, comprising part among the 
islands and part in the open bay, is full of 
interest from start to finish. The walks 
and drives in Nahant are very fine, and the 








| We Insure Against Fire and Moths. 
Reasonable Rates. 


Ew. Kakas & Sons, 


162 TREMONT ST. 








120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON.” 
AGENTS WANTED. 


SUMMER VACATION 


Among the Lakes and Mountains of 


VERMONT 


The Natural Beauty and Charming Scenery 
offer Superior attractions for a 


Rest and. Recreation. 


The Central Vermont R. R. 


Presents the beauties of the above in a New 
Illustrated Pamphlet entitled ‘Summer Homes 
AMONG THE GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT AND 
ALONG THE SHorms OF LAKE CHAMPLALN,” 
containing a selected number of the best family 
homes for the entertainment of Summer Guests. 
Prices, $4 to $10 per week. Alsd, list of best 
hotels, with Description. / 
MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


T. H. Hanley, N. E. P.A. or 8. W. Cammings,G, P.A. 


260 Washington S8t., Boston, St. Albans, Vt 


LESLIE MILLAR 


——. OP TIC AN => 


120 Tremont St, Room 214, 
PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
Opp. Park Street Church, BOSTON 


Formerly member of the firm of Widdifield & Co. 
Later of the firm of W. K. Millar & Co, 
EDITED BY 

The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 

THE RECORD 1s published monthly in the 
interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
work. 

Annual Subscription 25 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
2 Hamilton Place, Boston. 








The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the materia] used in 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned by use, 


The 
Modern 


—fAtLS lori ne 
Sr 





— FOR— 


Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 
or Plated Silverware without injury. 


Bo-plates Worn Plated Articles. Every Bottle Warranted, 
All Dealers, 25c. 





@. M. TUCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., Boston, Masa, 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 





Royal 


Baking 
Powder 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 


GOWNS AND BONNETS. 
Shorter Skirts Now Find a Place in 
Fashion Chronicles. 








The Despised Bloomer Costume and 
the Bicycle—A Distinct Advanceitin 
Outdoor Dress—The Right Thing in 
the Right Place—Tennis Suits. 


I have heard about the great excite- 
ment that was caused some 50 years ago 
when a few brave souls tried to work 
a reform in women’s garments, and by 
example induce their sisters to discard 
the long, dragging skirts, and to wear 
short ones, supplemented with full Turk- 
ish trousers of the same material as their 
gowns. They realized what a leaden 
weight women had, with their skirts, at 
the behestof fashion, dragging from their 
hips, and saw that aside from the add- 
ed lightness and comfort there was much 
to be said in behalf of short skirts and 
trousers for women. Those poor women 
were nearly mobbed in New York 50 
years ago. Today their grandchildren 
may stand on any of the side streets 
leading to the park or the ferryboats, or 
any road that leads off into the country, 


~ 
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BICYCLE COSTUMES. 
and see hundreds of just such costumes, 
and if they think anything at all about 
them they may notice how decorous 
and pretty they are and how admirably 
well suited they are to the occasion. 

The bloomer costume came too soon. 
It had to wait until the bicycles arrived 
to find its own particular sphere. In its 
day it was mocked, hooted at, cried 
down as indecent, immodest and given a 
score or more of unpleasant names, but 
now, behold! the once despised bloom- 
er costume finds its place in the fashion 
chronicles of the day. It is for once 
the right thing in the right place, and 
its sphere of usefulness could be en- 
larged by wearing it in the mountains 
and in sloppy weather. 

When bicycles became “safeties,’’ 
then girls were privileged to ride them. 
Mark the thoughtful if rather stern 
kindness of fathers and brothers who 
forbid such means of locomotion until 
they were safe and be thankful that sex 
is no bar to this pleasant and graceful 
exercise. It always was pleasant after 
one learned, but it was scarcely grace- 
ful for a girl in long skirts. The skirt 
had to be narrow, so as not to blow 
about and impede the motion of the 
wheels, and so it always had a scant 
and skimpy effect, and it somehow 
served to point a moral against itself as 
askirt. 

Things are different today. The bicy- 
cle girls now go to the clubhouses with 
their fathers and brothers, the latter 








Diack or green, but there are more pine 
suits than all the others combined. To 
begin with, the model of these bicycling 
suits. There is one model in a sort of 
brownish gray, with a blazer of ex- 
tremely neat and fashionable make—one 
that could do duty on Fifth avenue if 
need be. This was worn over a waist of 
black surah, with a large surah bow at 
the throat. Then there were a pair of 
very full Turkish trousers fastened just 


| below the knee, over gaiters to match. 
| There was a cap of the same material as 
| the suit, with a black leather visor and 


gray dogskin gloves. 

Another really elegant cycling suit 
was made of priestley silk warp henriet- 
ta, the kind that sheds the dust so well. 
The trousers were very full and fastened 
with straps and buckles just below the 
knee over the black cloth gaiters, or leg- 
gings, as some call them. Above the 
trousers there was a skirt reaching 
nearly to the knee, not very full, but 
still not scant. This was belted in with 
a stiff velvet covered belt. There was 
a full waist of henrietta, which has a 
luster almost as high as all silk goods, 
with a richness entirely its own, and 
ever this was a short Eton jacket made 
of the same material, but sleeveless The 
waist had a medium bishop sleeve. To 
this was added a cap with a visor. 
These two styles were the basis on 
which all other cycling suits are now 
made. They are those with trousers and 
blazer only, and trousers with skirt 
and jacket, though the jacket can be re- 
placed with a blazer if so desired. Some 
prefer the blazer. The blue suits are 
stitched plainly, and, in fact, almost all 
the suits made for this purpose are very 
slightly trimmed, as the object is more 
to have a safe, genteel and unobtrusive 
costume. Several ladies have their cy- 
cling costurnes made of cravanette, and 
this is an excellent idea, as it is rain 
end dust proof, while being light and 
porous. The only difficulty is its first 
cost, for it is quite expensive goods, but 
one should remember that it is 54 inches 
wide and requires very few yards for a 
suit, and that it will outlast any five 
other suits except the silk warp henriet- 
ta, which is given aw*;7 to the poor, but 
never wears out. [tis given away be- 
cause one gets tired of having one dress 
so long. Serge and cheviot make the 
next best suits to resist the hard wear 
required, but unless ywa are positively 
obliged to do it don’t throw your money 
away on a cheup flannel suit that fades 
and gets stringy so soon. 

Leggings or gaiters are indispensable, 
ard they can be of the material of which 
the rest of the suit is made, or they can 
be black, dark brown, blue or drab 
The best taste would choose the brown 
or black, and it would be a good plan 
to sew the buttons on still stronger if 
they are bought, for buttons are among 
the most perverse of the wicked and un- 
regenerate inanimate things, and they 
delight in flying off entirely or hanging 
by one loose, untidy string. Such a suit 
as we have been describing depends 
much upon its trim neatness for its ef- 
fect, and no girl likes to appear untidy. 

Athletic and outdoor sports and ac- 
tive exercises are better for girls than 
too much study and reading of promis- 
cuous literature, and some wise folks 
consider the healthy body and the strong 
nerves they earn by this kind of train- 
ing worth more in after life to the moth- 
er and wife than much Latin and Greek. 
Certainly it does seem a pity for parents 
to spend a fortune on a girl’s education 
when in all human probability the only 
use she will ever make of her accom- 
plishments will be to formulate an idea 
in one or the other language, that she 
expresses to herself to the music of 
washing dishes or scouring pots and 
pans, to the effect that all that education 
is of no use to her, and she is going to 
bring up her girls so that they will have 
backs strong enough to bend over wash- 





tubs and nerves that will stand every 
strain that the toils and cares of wife- 
hood and motherhood may bring. She 
will send them boating, horseback, to a 
fencing master, and they shall bloom 
out in tennis costumes of the brightest 
kind. They shall go to the Berkeley club 
and learn to box, and aside from the 
three R’s they shan’t wear themselves 
out in study and things that are of very 
little use to any woman who gets mar- 
ried. Then maybe a couple of futile 
tears fall into the soup kettle, and the 
educated mother goes to order fencing 
and tennis costumes for the dear girls. 

It never seems to occur to her that 
the girls could develop physically learn- 
ing housework. She finds that the fenc- 
ing gowns are oftener made of hopsack 
than anything, as it is so light and flex- 
ible. To be sure, it must be stylish, so 
there are big puffed sleeves of perhaps 
some other material. The waist is snug 
and trim, but is very elastic, often be- 
ing of jersey cloth. Thore is a low turn- 
down collar, with a tie. Cherry red is 
pretty over a gray or tan frock. Around 
the short skirt there are several rows of 
narrow soutache to match the collar. 
The sleeves reach but to the elbow. The 
stockings are always black, the shoe 
soft and with corrugated soles. There is 
one daughter disposed of. Now for the 
other. 

She is to shine in tennis courts, and 
so she gets a dainty challie frock, with 
dark blue polka dots. Around the plain 
gathered skirt are laid two rows of black 
insertion, a trimming at once light and 
effective. The waist is of white crepon, 
made very full at the top and bottom, 
and at the waist it is confined by a belt 
of dark blue ribbon. The neck is cut 
down just a little and made square and 
is bound with blue ribbon, with a frill 





TENNIS AND FENCING SUITS. 


of white lace under the lower edge. The 
sleeves are elbow puffs, shirred down 
on the shoulders about three inches. 
The hat is one of the new high crowned 
sailors in dark blue straw, with stiff 
bows of light blneribbons. Black stock- 
ings and tennis shoes are worn with this 
pretty frock. There are cycling dresses, 
too,, to get, but we know what they will 
be, and boating gowns are generally 
blouse waists and blue serge skirts. 
Their gymnasium suits we will speak of 
another time, with mountain and riding 
habits. HENRIETTE ROUSSEAU. 





How to Care For Food. 

Every article of food should be cover- 
ed until it appears on the table. Milk 
and butter should be kept in airtight 
vessels and kept covered. They both 
take up every odor flying in the air and 
are positively harmful to take into the 
stomach after standing uncovered for 
an hour or two, for not only odors, but 
the animalcule that fill the air, are at- 
tracted to milk and butter. Uncovered 
jelly is a menace to family health. It is 
in gelatin jelly that expert bacteriolo- 
gists imprison germs of disease to watch 
them propagate. They seem to thrive 
better on that kind of food than any 
other, yet in two-thirds of the pantries 
in the city will be found half used 
dishes or glasses of jelly standing un- 
covered. 





A Pretty Handkerchief Case. 

A handkerchief case that is the per- 
fection of beauty and delicacy is made 
Square, with a piece of pasteboard for 
its foundation, which is covered with 
wadding well sprinkled with perfumed 
powder. The lining is of white quilted 
silk and the outside of pink satin. Two 
bands of ribbon are placed diagonally 
across opposite corners, and a very full 
ruffie of embroidered chiffon fills in the 
corners and extends around the edge. A 
wreath of small flowers encircles the 
initials of the owner. 





TWO WOMEN PAsTopgs 
They Divide the Work of 





One Chur, 


They Think They Car 





Ace mn 
Most Good by Working Tosetn 
Mintstering to Prominent Sean 
Cleveland—Sketch of Their Ta, 
Rev. Marion Murdoch and Re, F 
ence Buck, pastors of Unity Chu a 
Leh 
Clevand, are women pastors jp . 
United States. “he 


“No. I do not think it takes ty, 
women to make one man,” said Vig 
Buck to the writer recently, “but | 
think it takes two persons to make ong 
good pastor. We find that we om » 
eomplish more good by working 
gether than either could do by assum 
all the responsibility of church werk 
alone. ’’ 

Although the church of which the 
are the pastors at present 


18 the first i 
which they have been associated asm, 
laborers, they have been inseparabe 
companions and fellow students ft» 
nearly five years. In 1890 Miss My. 
doch, who at that time had been Paster 
of the Unitarian church in Humboq 
Ia., for five years, came t Kalamazn, 
Mich., as pastor of Unity church. Hay 
she became acquainted with Miss Fle. 
ence Buck, who was at that time assis. 


ant principal of the Kalamazoo hig 
school. After a year Miss Murih 
gave up her pastorate and Miss Bod 
her school, and the two went to Mead. 
ville, Pa, where the latter enter 
the theological seminary to take ty 
course necessary for ordination as 4 Uy. 
tarian minister. In the meantime Mis 
Murdoch reviewed a few studies at the 
seminary and supplied pulpits in th 
surrounding towns. 

At the end of three years, after Mis 
Buck’s graduation, the two young won 
en, with the object of still further pw. 
suing their theological studies, went 
Oxford, England, where they entered th 
Manchester Theological seminary. The 
were the first women who had ever » 
plied for admission to this institutia 
as wellas the only American womm 





PASTOR MURDOCH. PASTOR BUCK. 


with one exception, studying at Oxford 
However, they were readily granted pt 
mission to enter, not only to take th 
course of study in the theological sche 
but also to participate in all the lecture 
of the University of Oxford, alresiy 
thrown open to women. 

After finishing their work they * 
turned to the United States, and Mis 
Buck was ordained to the work of & 
ministry at All Souls’ church, Chicas 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones and Rev. F.L 
Hosmer, assisted by five women mint 
ters, conducted the services. One of 
five women was Rev. Antoinette Blac: 
well, the first woman ordained to 
ministry in America. Previous #0 thet 
departure from Europe they had alrest’ 
been called to the pastorate of Unt 
church, Cleveland. 

Miss Murdoch, a native of lowa® 
the daughter of Judge Murdoch, a4 
the pioneer legislators of that state ai 
a lawyer of state reputation. Bel 
entering the theological seminary ae 
had received her education at the Ev 
ston College For Women, at the Unive 
sity of Wisconsin and at the Bost 
School of Oratory. She has had >® 
than 10 years’ experience 10 ” 
work and in all has performed about 
wedding ceremonies. s 

Miss Florence Buck, who was bom 
Michigan, is 10 years younger than 
associate. Her father dying we © 
was quite young, she was bron 
under the supervision of an uncle, ™ 


George M. Buck, now circuit judge is 


Kalamazoo. During the seve? 
which Miss Buck taught in the ro 
mazoo high school, because of het ps 
ough training in New Testament my 
she was appointed teacher of this oT 
by the Boston Correspondence? j 
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pnese inaies are migniy pleasing 1m 
appearance and most affable and attract- 
ive in nversation. They have been 
golicited to join many of the most prom.- 
inent women’s clubs of the city, but up 
the present have only consented to be- 
come honorary members of Sorosis. 

It is thear desire to always remain to- 
gether, and the church that calls one 
must call the other. They divide the 
ehurch work very systematically, preach- 
ing and taking charge of the Sunday 
gchool alternately. The large crowds at- 
tracted at first by the novelty of two 
women preachers have now somewhat 
fallen off. The church is always well 
filed, however, and there was not a dis- 
senting voice when the Unity church 
society, composed of the most prominent 
and cultured people in Celevland, gave 
gn enthusiastic and spontaneous indorse- 
ment to the excellence of their work. 

NARCISSE JARVIS. 


THE WELL DRESSED WOMAN. 





How to Appear Well Under All Cireum- | 


stances. 
The richly dressed woman is not al- 
ways well dressed, nor is the plainly 


dressed poorly dressed. 

It has been said the world over it 
takes a Frenchwoman to make a gown, 
but an American to wear it. Worth of 
Paris once said: ““I would rather dress 
an American than any other national- 
ity, for she understands the art of re- 
pose. The French do not. They use 
their hands as if they were in ‘a coh- 
tinual state of wool winding. They 
ghake their heads to such an‘extent a 
sympathetic bystander might imagine 
every individual hairpin was inflicting 
torture on their dear little craniums. 
Repose, when attempted by English 
women, becomes stolidity. An Ameri- 
“an woman has vivaciousness. She 
makes her clothes talk. Sheis the dress- 
er ‘‘par excellence. ”’ 

Sarely a man of Worth’s reputation 
may be taken as an authority, and being 
an Irishman he ought to give an unprej- 
udiced opinion or even verdict in the 
case of America versus France. 

If you ask a man to define the well 
dressed woman, you will find, as a rule, 
he will say, ‘‘The tailor made girl,’’ 
then add apolcgetically, ‘‘She looks so 
neat, you know.”’ 

The tailor made gown, like every oth- 
er good thing on this up to date earth, 
has its place. Do not confound a mascu- 
line attire with tailor made, for there is 
a difference with a distinction. Every 
one, man, woman and child, likes to see 
the touch of feminine fingers in a wom- 
an’s toilet. Can you understand any 
man saying to a girl in a tight skirt, 
cutaway coat, pique vest, four-in-hand 
and a sailor hat, carefully fashioned aft- 
er his clothes, ‘‘Miss Bon Garcon, you 
look like an angel?’ 

_ Extremes are not only bad form, but 
tiresome. No woman who understands 
the fitness of things will pile on laces 
by the yard, rings by the dozen or curls 
by the pound simply because it is her 
Prerogative to wear these articles of 
adornment. Used with discretion, these 
articles may possess a subtle fascination. 

Some one is always making the piti- 
ful complaint that none but the wealthy 
can dress becomingly. That is not true. 

Nowadays, when the fever of competi- 
fon is raging, any woman may dress 
well on a moderate income, If her time 
does not mean dollars and cents, she has 
no excuse for a dowdy appearance. No 
woman whose purse is not as long 4s a 
8°Ssip's tongue should wear any thing 
Conspicuous. Leave the extremes of fash- 
to your less sensible but richer sis- 


The woman who has learned the art 
of Sppearing well under all circum- 
stances is the one who xnows the time 
and hour ‘to wear her silks and chiffons, 
: tweeds and velvets. The maid of 
pane to the queen of fashion believes 

eanliness runs hand in hand with god- 
a onde there is neither spot nor stain 

ing that finds its wa through 

the sacre,| portals of her i room. 
woman who valnes the title of 
Ma dresses” may not possess more 
py one gown a season, but that gown 
ireproachable in texture and fit. It 
coe necessarily handsomely trimmed, 
aa a be dressy enough for a so- 
~ nga or plain enough to wear 








‘The well «'rcssed woman never comes 
to the break ust table in a quastionable 
state of ticincss any more than she 
would go to a ball with a frouzy head. 
A wrapper of nezligee should only be 
worn in the privacy of the bedroom. 
Every women chould understand the 
difference between a sireet and house 
gown. Simplicity for the street, dainti- 
ness for the |iouse, is the rule. 

Weer your gowns as if they were a 
part of you. Never let any one know 
you are conscious of sitting on lace at 
$20 a yard. On the other hand, do not 
let your costly garments drag through 
mud puddles and fancy you are giving 
people the impression your soul is above 
your raiment. 

The ‘‘good dresser’’ thinks as much 
of the minutest details as she does of 
the fit of her gown. Her gloves do not 
need mending; neither are her shoes 
shabby. And, by the way, she wears 
loose fitting gloves. No. 6 hands look 
like animated puddings in No, 5 gloves. 

The well dressed woman dissects her 

own particular style and gowns herself 
accordingly. If she be a dark skinned 
Spanish type, she will affect warm tint- 
ed, rich colors, but the slender girl with 
the piquant face must remember her 
style is seen to the best advantage un- 
der a natty hat or a pert looking gown. 
On the subject of head covering let us 
say the choosing of a bonnet is very 
much like driving a donkey—it should 
not be hurried. 
_ Let the girl on whom Mme. Nature 
has been ‘bountiful in the gift of avoir- 
dupois content herself with dark colors, 
and encouraged by the thought she is 
appropriately gowned her face will sup- 
ply the needed brightness. 

Subjugate the art of dress so it be- 
comes a part of you. Actresses, asa rule, 
understand the art better than any. It 
is a part of tueir profession. Sarah Bern- 
hardt stands at the head, but the ‘‘di- 
vine Sarah’’ looks likean elongated ‘‘edi- 
tion de luxe’’ of an awful example in 
the dim religious light of her unholy 
looking apartments. Georgia Cayvan 
looks like a respectable governess on a 
small salary, Effie Shannon a schoolgirl 
in a tweed suit and round hat, the late 
Rosina Vokes as if she had been travel- 
ing for a week and slept in her clothes, 
Mrs. Potter as if she had half made up 
her mind to make an elaborate toilet and 
come out for a walk in the middle of 
it. And so we might goon describing 
the women who are the personification 
of style through the lurid glare of the 
calcium, but leave it with their as- 
sumed characters in their dressing 
rooms, and to obtain the title of ‘‘well 
dressed’’ one must be so under ali cir- 
cumstances. 

Mavup James CuILTon. 


A NEW CINDERELLA. 





Tie Talented Daughter of a Distinguished 
Actor. 

Cinderella is no longer the heroine of 
childhood’s fable. She is to be seen on 
the stage of a New York theater in solid 
flesh and blood, but off the stage she 
pretends her real name is Ellaline Ter- 
riss-Hicks and lives with her prince at 
the Hotel Marlborough. I found her 
there recently and sought to learn some- 
thing of this yracefel girl who repre- 
sents nightly such an interesting heroine 
of fairy tale. 

“I was born in the Falkland is- 
lands,’’ said Cinderella, ‘‘and first open- 
ed my eyes upon the broad, blue ocean. ”’ 
Then the writer understood whence 
came their ultramarinecolor. ‘‘I passed 
my childhood on a farm at Newbury, 
Berks county, England, and it was 
there, in the intervals of schoolbooks, I 
learned to make bread and butter and 
was instructed in many other domestic 
details in which I still delight when 
not engaged in theatrical work. There 
also I studied botany and indulged in 
some humble floricultural experiments. 
I found much enjoyment in the com- 
panionship of pets, and my interest in 
dogs has been increasing ever since. 

‘*My favorite, Dook, a son of Mr. 
Henry Irving’s Scotch terrier, plays a 
part and does a dance with me in ‘A 
Pantomine Rehearsal.’’’ Here Cinder- 
ella looked a little wistful that her col- 
league was not there to speak for him- 
self. 


**How did you happen to go upon the 
stage?’’ was asked. 

‘*The desire must have been inborn, I 
think. I nrenared a surprise party for 











papa when I was 16 and presented 
Calmour’s play, ‘Cupid’s Messenger.’ 
It was then running at the Haymarket, 
and when the leading lady there became 
ill the manager sent for me to take her 
place, having heard that I, as an ama- 
teur, had played the part with some lit- 
tle sucess. Subsequently I went to the 
Princess, playing melodramatic hero- 
ines. I want to play Shak hero- 
ines, and especially Juliet,’’ said Cin- 
derella in a sudden burst of enthusiasm. 


“4 
“*1 join the Haymarket company when 1 
return, and there I hope to acquire the 
experience that will lead to the realiza- 
tion of this hope.’’ 

**Have you been married long?’’ was 
asked. 

*‘Only six months. I met my hus- 
band, who is my ugly sister in ‘Cin- 
derella,’ while playing in a curtain 
raiser written by him, called ‘Goodby.’ 
He is the son of an army officer and is 
as fond of the stage as I am. 

“I like society and am delighted to 
meet people. Indeed I think persons in 
my profession cannot meet too many 
types of human nature. It all may be 
applied some time or other in the course 
of events. ’’ 

The writer left Mrs. Hicks, or Cin- 
derella, with a conviction that the love- 
ly little woman will again be heard of in 
America. She regards her work serious- 
ly and is ambitious to rise as high as 
possible in it. The writer hopes she will. 

ADA CRISP, 





An Umbrella Catchall. 

The very latest style of catchall is in 
umbrella shape and is an extremely dec- 
orative object apart from its usefulness. 

Select good quality cretonne in a small 

pattern and gcod warm color. Cut 
it a circular piece — 
80 inches in di- 
ameter and line 
it throughout 
with india silk 
of some corre- 
sponding tone. If 
you have an old 
parasol, strip off 
the cover and use 
the handle, or if 
not purchase a 
child’s cane and 
use it as the stick. 
Cut through the 
center of the cre- 
tonne disk a 
small round hole 
and slip the stick 
through till it 
projects a few 
inches below; 
then tack the 
cloth fast with a 
gmall brass tack. Fold the cloth and 
draw it up around the stick till it looks 
like a closed umbrella; then pull each 
fold tight and tack it at the extreme 
edge and again midway of its length. 

Tie a handsome ribbon around the 
stick to cover the point where the folds 
meet and asocond at the edge of the 
sover where it is tacked fast to the stick. 

You will find that several pockets are 
formed, each of which is roomy, and 
that the umbrella will hang against the 
wall in convenient readiness for any- 
thing you may wish to drop within its 

folds. CLARE BUNCE. 








Dental Schools For Women. 

German women who desire to be den- 
tists come to America and enter our col- 
leges because they are not admitted to 
dental schools in Germany. For more 
than a century Americans have been 
journeying to Europe to attend the col- 
leges and universities there. Now we 
are turning the tables on them. 


New Wall | Papers. 


The most complete stock in 
Boston, at lowest prices. Before 
decorating your house see our 


PRESSED SILK HANGINGS, 


An entirely new high grade dec- 
oration. 


TT. EX. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNEILL, - Near New Washing. 


Mrs. E. B. CLARK, 


630 Washington St., Room 10 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PORTRAIT ARTIST. 




















Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 
Hotel Pelham, 


Room iol, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 


The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England ; 
treating all complaints incidental to married 
or single women ; patients who consult her not 
only meet with civility, but secure the most 
skilful and successful service, and thereby 
avoid failure and loss of money ; those who 
wish medicines can get the best known to medi- 
cal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- 
vate accommodations for patients by far the 
best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 
private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
treatment at moderate charges. 


Hours 10 to 9. 


Rheumatism 


Acute Rheumatism 
Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Sciatic Rheumatism 





Chronic Rheumatism 
Paralytic Rheumatism 
Capsular Rheumatism 
Syphilitic Rheumatism 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism 
Alcoholic Rheumatism , 
Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains 


All Cured by the 
Specialist. 


Michigan 
Advice free. 


DR. PARK 


7 Park Sq., Boston. 


Office Hours: 10A.M.to7 P. M. 


ZB oston Miscellany. 


Ee 2 SAt.K—A second-hand copy of Volumes 
land II. Half bound. Apply at this office. 
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BLUE SERGE SUITS 


$15. 


In smooth or rough finish. 
The coolest, best and most 
popular fabrics for summer 
wear. All sizes. 


STANDARD 
CLOTHING CO., 


305 Washington St. 











BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 








Irish comedy drama, will enjoy a real treat. 
Its dialogue witty, and it 
abounds in the funniest of situations and 
incidents. There is not a dull moment in it 
from the rise to the fall of the curtain, and 
the auditor is kept in a state of continual 
merriment throughout its action. There is | 
plenty of good singing and dancing in the 
piece to enliven the different scenes. The 
play will be presented with all the original 
scenery and effects by a capable company 
headed by that clever 
William F. Carroll. 
marked 


is extremely 


Irish comedian, 
Mr. Carroll has won 
success in the leading role of 
Michael Muldoon, which is just suited to 
his peculiar line of work. The company 
and the play have met with most gratifying 
success wherever they have appeared and 
there is little doubt that they will repeat 
their success at the Palace next week. On 
Sunday evening will occur the annual bene- 
fit of Stage Martin, and 
the affair promises to be the biggest suc 


cess in the history of the house 


Manager ‘Tom’ 


There are 





THE THEATRES. 


One more week remains of ‘ Patience 
Manager Harry Askin promised theatre 
goers a genuine treat with the opening of 
the Tremont Theatre summer season of 
comic opera, and the crowded houses and 
universal approbation which have nightly 
graced the theatre, proclaim loudly that 
each of his promises have been fulfilled. 
The key-note of his endeavors has been to 
transform the Tremont to combine the cool 
ness of the sea-shore, the fragrance of the 
country, and the enjoyment of a playhouse 
The oldest patron of the theatre has been 
simply astonished at the many innovations 
that have taken place. The floral decora 
tions have beautified the place into a retreat 
of freshness and fragrance. 
could stand for a long run at the Tremont, 
but it is Mr. Askin’s ambition to ever pre 
sent something new and those who wish to 
enjoy the delicious treat to be enjoyed by 
this opera should take advantage of the re- 
maining performances. For week of Mon- 
day, June 11, ‘ The Pirates of Penzance’ 
will be presented. The California quartette 

. will sing selections in the lobby between 
the acts. 


‘ Patience ° 


Next Sunday night, June 3, at the Boston 
Theatre, will be the last Graham Big Con- 
cert of the season and all of the stars of 
the company will positively appear, includ- 


ing Maggie Cline, ‘ The Irish Queen’; Gus | 
Williams, the Dutch comedian; Jas. F.| 


Hoey, ‘ young mule,’ 


rican company; Billy Carter, Annie 
‘the Bowery girl’; Josie Sabel, the great 


French singer; Three Murray 


mnant Band, well known all over New Eng- 


; 
land, with a grand orchestra and other ar- 


tists. 


The old saying that ‘nothing succeeds 
like success’ is applicable to the amuse- 
ment business, as to any other of the vari- 
ous endeavors of life. If once the tide of 
public patronage is turned towards a theat- 
rical enterprise, it is absolutely sure to 


grow, and expand to enormous proportions, | 
providing the entertainment is kept to the | 
standard by which it was first distinguished. | 


A most notable example of this is had in 


Keith’s New Theatre, and although it has | 


been opened less than two months it can lay 
claim to the largest c/fentd/e of any vaude- 
ville house in America. There is not the 
slightest element of luck about this condi- 
tion of things; it has been brought about 
by arigid observance of a strict businees 
policy, the main feature of which is the best 
stage performance at all times that money 
can secure. 
that there is to be no diminution in the fea- 
tures even during the warm weather. The 


bill includes John C. Rice and Little Sally | 


Cohen, Abache & Massand, Huth & Clif- 


ford, C. W. Littlefield, Smith & Cook, Har- | 


rigan, Frank Moran, Fitzgibbon Family, 
and a dozen more star acts. 


| 
brother to ‘ ole boss,’ | 
with his “thank you very kindly”; R. J. | 
Jose, the great contra-tenor, late of the Af-| 
Hart, | 


Brothers, | 
musical trio; and the LynnjCadet 9th Regi- | 


The list for next week shows | 


Barry and Fay’s great success, “Trish | has written for Willie Collier (known as | 
Aristocracy,’ will be the attraccion at the | ‘the quaint comedian’) and which will be| 
Palace Theatre in Boston next week, and | presented here on Monday, June 4, at the | thousands of city people to 
those who have never seen this side-splitting | Boston Museum, will be found to be no ex- 


ception to this rule. The principal charac- | 
ter is one of the every-day heroes who pass | 
through life without leaving any great mark, 

but whose life is made up of good dee ds | 
and self-sacrifice for the good of others, 
happy in seeing other so and unhappy in 
the grief of his friends 
character, 


In addition to this | 
Collier will also play another | 
brother to the hero. 
these characters threughout the entire play. 
Humor, pathos, tears, smiles and what is 
called heart-interest, are said to be admira- 
at the same time as pure and wholesome 
as a breath of mountain air 
ture of our life. 


an ideal pi 


ambitious attempt of young Collier's career 
and, if reports are to be believed, both star 
and play have met with unqualified success 
in cities where the production has been 
given. The cast will be 


strong one, and will include, besides the 





star, Louise 


Allen Collier, Helena Collier, 














| 








JOHN MASON, 
{In ‘ Patience’ at the Tremont Theatre.] 


fifty volunteers in the list of attractions 
which will constitute the bill, among whom 
will appear some of the best specialty 
artists on the vaudeville stage. What few 
| seats remain unsold will be placed on sale 
at the box office on Sunday, and those who 
want to get in and enjoy the great bill 
should make application early. 





A new play by Edward E. Kidder is al- 


y | ways an event of interest to theatre-goers, 
as his works are always of the popular sort | 


that appeal directly to the heart and make 
the audience feel at once in sympathy with 
the hero and the playwright. His heroes, 
too, are generally such simple, quiet, coun- 
try-folk who take one into their confidence, 
until, for the time being, the audience for- 
gets the actor and sees only the real charac- 
ter as he appears in life. The reader will 
| remember this particularly in ‘A Poor Re- 
lation’ and ‘ Peaceful Valley,’ in which Sol 
Smith Russell has acquired so much of 
fame and fortune, both of which were writ- 
ten by Mr. Kidder. ‘A Back Number,’ the 
new work which this very popular author 


| Mattie Earle, Helen Reimer, George W. 
Leslie, James R. Smith, Harry English, M. 
L. Heckert, Wally Eddinger 


and many 
others. 


Emperor William Il. of Germany was 
reported in recent despatches to have turned 
his hand to composing music. In doing 
this he is imitating his grandfather, the late 
William I., who once assumed the duties 
of an orchestral conductor. He had gone 
to Coblentz one day to meet Empress 
Augusta, and was serenaded by the band 
|}of a regiment. The Emperor thanked the 
| orchestra leader, but said to him that the 
| movement of a certain ballet had been 
| played in too quick a time. The same 
piece was, by his order, to be executed dur- 
ing the evening banquet. William I. rose 
from the table a few moments before it was 
to be played and suddenly took the place of 
the conductor. Seizing the baton, he gave 
the signal to begin to play, saying to the 
musicians: “Well, gentlemen, very slow, 
please,” and as the music went on, often re- 
peating, “ Still slower ! * When the piece 
was ended he said: “It is superb, in this 
way,” thanked the musicians and graciously 
returned to his seat at the table. 








part — that of ja shiftless ne’er-do-well, a| W. 
He will sustain both St. 


bly blended throughout the work, which is} 


So far, this is the most | 


an exceptionally 


% 


JUNE ae | 


——— 


Summer Homes in v, rmont, 
The question uppermost 


a he minds 
ishall I go for vacation?’ 4 “coma 
change of scene is what most of them mu 
and it’s what those who are wis. will — 
A great aid to any one who finds hinsel 
sea in the matter of selectir place . 
be found in the illustrated hand book Pin 

imer Homes among the Gri ls of ve 


mont and along the Shores of Lake @ 
plain, published by the Central yen, 


P \ ¢rman 
Railroad and furnished free upo; applic 
\tion to T. H. Hanley, N. FE. p Sanoes mes 
Agent, 260 Washington St., kk StON. oF € 


Cummings, General Pass 


Albans, Vt. Ser Aven 


a 


R MUSEeEMENts, 
BOSTON MUSE UM 


Evenings at 8. Matinees We 


| 
| 
| Willie Collier 
| 


The Favorite Comedian, 
IN HIS NEW COMEDY, 


A BACK NUMBER’ 


Popular Sammer Prices 





Best Orchestr 


RESERVED, 50 cts., 75 cts., and £1.00, Seous 
jalcony RESERVED, 35 cts, General admisie 
| 25 cts. 


THEATRE, 


& Grau, Prop’s. and Wen 


_ Manola---Mason 


| MARION JOHN 
GEORGE WILSON, and a Big Con 
Company, 


Last Week of 


Patience. 


MONDAY, JUNE 1 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


B F, KEITH'S 


| 
& 
| WEEK OF JUNE 4th. 
| 


‘TREMONT 


Abbey, Schoeffel 





lic Opens 





NEW 
THEATRE. 











Monster All Vaudeville Bill. 
— Cc. Rice, 


Sally Cohen, 
Abache & Massané, 
Huth & Cliff@ra, 
Cc. W. Littlefield, 
Smith & Cook 


Continuous Performance, 10 a, m. to 10.30 p-™ 











Prices, 25c 35c. 50c. 75c. $1.00 $1.0 


Ty rn mI r RE 

PARK THEATRE 

JOHN STETSON. Manage 

Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat a? 
A Great Artistic Novelty, 


The Hilanyi Troup? 


. . . . . 
Original Living Pictures 
Marvels of artistic beauty, from (arden Thes 

tre, New York, in conjunction with 

New York Vaudeville Compaty, 


of High Class Artists 
Monday, June 4~—-Benefit of Saul J H: auilvet, 
Treasurer, and Warren B. Emersom, Tick? 
Agent. 


PALACE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. 


THEATRE. 


F, J. PILLING, MF 


DAILY AT 2 and 8 P. M 


BILLY CARROLL, 


NEXT. ‘WEEK 


THE LIVING PICTURES. 





IRISH ARISTOCRIC! 
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REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


a57 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





send 10 cemtein stamps for illustrated 
catalogue. “The New England and the 
south,’ deseribing 1000 est ites, 





Near the Myopia Hunt Clnb,. 


steractive home, carefally built, 2-story 
Anne house with tower, 1] rooms, steam 
,, oom, het and cold water, wide plazza, 
fons ~ble 25x08, room for eight or more orees, 
 \are’ riage room and Srooms fermen. Price 
wr eh 06 down. 
will Exchange for a Farm, 


ceton, nearly new 2.story house, 6 roome, 
~iin white wood, @ feet studded on first 
feet above, — coat $3206 to build, 
| view of harbor, lot 6467 feet, with vroung 
enit trees. Price, 08 $500 cash or will ex- 


Fine Boating and Fishing. 


wh east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
dm from + astpore, borilered on two etdes by 
the sea, Ane pebble heach, good chance to keep 
poate, large quantities of rovk weetcan be gath- 
ered (or dressing, rich soll, cute 56 to 75 tons hay 
10 i¢ standing wood, large old tashtened 
hous "b .ro T2¥48, shede,ote.,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,108 down. 


steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


will exchange for valuable property , 200 acres 
tn Ashburnham, 4 mile from depot and village, 
91980 we orth standing wood, productive aall, keeps 
#6 head stock, milk sok at door, orcebard, 
the farm borders on A pond and a river rune’ 
through; bulldtegs in gona roa Snes «mage with 
aqueduct water, 2-story huoure, | nted 
rad blinded, 2 large baros with, cattare. Price 
§°.000, $3,008 “4eh, 


weod Chance for a Fierist. 
filled wi 


depot; rich ts 25 to 
: eu DB 
ign he 
good condition, agueduct water, brick 
40x60 


10 high reoms, barn and sheds, fine 
shade erase. Price $4,500, >; cash, including steck 
aad tools. 


Deer Isle, Maine, 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Harbor, § 
heuse 6 rooms painted, barn 22x80. Price brite 
x cash, will exchange for Fiorida or Oregon 
property. 

Power, N. H. 


Gerd heme merket for all produce, 20 acrea, 
mile from station, Pmeng 2 cows ana horse, land 
iorel and free, choloe fruit in variety, woorl 
eoough for home use, nearly new 2.story house, 
rooms, bay window, pingea, etable and henvery. 
Price $3,260, easy terms. 
In low-tazed Groton. 

A good farm with ene of the fnest-orchards in 
the state, 800 Baldwin ee ee ee ail 
young, thrifty trees in good niition, 
$3,400 worth apples sold in one season, ane farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soil, cuts 60 tons ha 
by machine, will & 20 bead stock, enoug 


for home wee, da in good repair, pure 
water from on @ hill, grand view 
for miles, 2 story peg ly 9 Teet — 


built hy the da 
40x, ca 


Price $5,500, $2,500 cash 
Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


vi residence Daavereport with good 
quien tea, Ge * ik 


ster) house, iH studded, r 
biinted, “Sle, earrafnonse, shed and 
bennery. Price, $3 400 cash. 

The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


Ie Wereareres 12 miles from Boston on 0.C. 
R. kK, mile from station and village, 2 aere 
ostate, peas fruit, yam gg wen mel 10 rooms and 
a urnace, laces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in Tacslienk aontilion, Price 
$4 566, $2,500 cash. 


of best » Plazza, b 
— 8: house ‘and hannery. 


Marshfield by the cnet 


Overlooking bey ony = 100 acres ere. by 
salt water, man land ae in 
towards the no aa ime builling sit sie, ad ho ping 
se!|, cood soll, will ent 20 re hay, 1060 fruit trees, 
large old fashioned house, with runnin 
water, assessed for spe Price only $2,706 
$500 down, balance eas: 


Le 


Market garden farm, 50 acres; 14 miles from 
station, dark rich soil, euts 40 tons hay, es = 
at door, plenty frat: trout brook, first-class bui 


ings insured for » house 9 rooms aid noah. 
hot and cold water, farm 


»also house, 
60140, shed and hennery. ‘Price, $10,000, #6,000 


cash 
Scituate Harbor. 
ce near the sea, 5 rooms and open room for 
,asit needs some repairs we can offer it 
, $200 down, a slight expense will make a 
summer home. 
Northfield. 
yme vill residence, new 2-story honse 
wer (see photo.) 18 roums and bath, hor 
i water or 3 floors, veranda 100 feet ioug 
10 feet wide, house finished in quartered 
whitewoed, oust $10,000. s. #8 000, 
r will exchange ior rentable property. 
Village Residence. 
”, minutes walk from station, 2-atore 
rooms, stable nearly new, clapboarded 
ted, both in condition, aan of 
with fruit. Price, @5,300. 3; cash 
Malden. 


hange for @ small farm, near Faulkner 


On, nearly new ‘honee 6 roo.s 4,150 feet of 
t. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 


A Productive Fa: m. 


Sixty acres,rich 80 keeps 32 cow- and 4h 
*hough fruit for home’ use, windmill supplies 


Cotta 
sorAge 
for 840 
pleasant 


Bae 
with 
and 
from 7 
Oak and 


cas 


Ww 
hous 
and 
one acr: 


Will « 
Stati 


and 
Apply to G. H. Piace, 
is R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 


92.500, $500 cash. 
Co. leboro, on ©. C. 
257 W: ashington 





EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston wil! 
furnish good help, either transient or permanent 
to employers, and make no charge for services. 
Their applicants represent all ‘nations and in- 
dustries, good farmers, mechanics, laborers of 
all kinds, mill operators, domestic help, male 
and female. Correspondence solicited. 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 


Charity Buliding, Chardon St., Boston, 


OUR ee ir OF 
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ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 
6 Cormnitt. Reston, Room 2. 


Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


Will annihilate corns, bun- 
| ions and all troubles of the 


eat. 
Warranted Hand- Made. 






Unnatural 


1 P Le he siciar 
hiet 
ex EDMUN' x Ww. "Bilan, 

@c Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Sold From Stock or Made to Order, 





Perfect Accommodations) 


HORSES. 


Box stalis: covered in exercise space for bad 
weather. Best KENWEL to be found for 
DOGS and CATS when sick or injured. A 
Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 
549 Afbany St. :Cor. Dedham 
{TELEPHONE 


| BOSTON VETERINARY MOSPITAC. 


{ COWARD C. BECKETT, 
OANIEL DO. LEE. 


Calis comanettenach or night. 





| Surgeons 


WANTED. 


An active or sileat partner, with $2,000 
capital, im a business enterprise, ‘patented 
article, a monopoly, needed in’ homes, 
hotels, restaurants, meat markets, car- 
peuter sheps, factories, &c. Probable 
profite $25,000 to $50,000 per amaum. 

Address, T. P. 8. «Boston Commonwealth,” 
120 Trement Street, Boston, Mass. 


Special Premium 
For New Subscribers - 
to the Commonwealth, 


A New England Béyhood, 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


Handsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 
for each New Subscription. 


Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 
REAL ESTATE, 
“MORTGAGES, 
INSURANCE, 
Hilicrest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 


Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale. 
First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston. 
We place mortgages. We insure prop- 
erty. We suit our customers. 











Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John 


and list of high-class property.} 


320 & 321, John Hancock Building, 


178 DEVONSHIRE ST., 36 FEDERAL ST. 
Near Corner Milk Street, 





Near Faulkner Pye 
6 rooms, 
a ea ae 





Ry 
ing § os ° arene 


No. 1, 
No. 2. 
No. 3 


Hancock Building, to look over our plans 


r. Hale's S Sermons. 


an prenthed by 
ngreeational 
season, are pu 


} Rah gs Bake E. Hale in 


Snureh, Bosio as gh 


Commonwealth Series 


in convenient tract form. 


Price, $2.00 per hundred, 

Series of ten Sermons, 25 cts. 

Single copy by mail, post-paid 3 cts, 
NOW READY: 

The People’s Religion, (!'eb, 11.) 

Love of Country. (Feb. 28.) 

Lent. (Mar. 4.) 


Address, 
Commonwealth Publishing Co., 


120 Tremont St., . . Boston, Mass 











JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston, 
SPECIALTIES + 


| OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 














Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant and 
Druggists. 
nd for Price List. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Helaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 
furnieure Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 











UPHOLSTERER 
J. B. BRYANT | ana CABINET-MAKER, 
111 TremontSt. | pocland and Concord Sq. 





FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


mnwatie & MALM, WH: 3, Lon 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 
. Rough white paper covers, 95ets. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 
and Lend a Hand office 3 Hamilton Place 


BIBLIA : 


Devoted to Biblical, Classical and Oriental 
Archeology. 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
2% Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 


Meriden, Conn. 
OPIUM Seis eres 


TRUSSES. 


Perfect { Sate?’ = 
echt 


Fitting THe va USE. . Pao. 


DR. PHELPS, 


20 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum. 


RUPTURE CURE 
FREE 














[n't treatment of rapture sont 
— ae 






DR. JAEGI E 


scan Un 


PURE NATURAL pony 
Free from POISONONS L 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


‘ cna Serta 


TRADE MARK. ie 
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HATS 


Ini Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO, 


No. 158 Boyiston Street, 
eneres the Common.) 


KETTERER’S HOT! 


166-172 Canal St., Boston. 
Ry Ere Seton et ee 
A Modern Hotel, in Every 1 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger f 


First-Class Cafe and Reste 
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40 Province Court, Bosfas. 


Solavan House 


ALBANY, N, Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel 
the Capital, 


The Eb 


WASHINGTON, D.0. we 

Army and ‘Navy Headqu 

EIGHT IRON FIRE BSCAPES. 
H. C. BURCH, Manager 


Hotel Barthold 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite, « — 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 














Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 





STATE HOUSE, 
WORCESTER, MASS. ; 
Ranking with the best of the First-class Soule 
in New England. 


Passenger Elevator, well furnished rooms 
all heated by steam. 


BAY 
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Boston, Mass. 


















BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


It’s Our Winner Thomas OCallaghan & Co. 
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This... 
Talo at GENUINE BARGAINS ss 
OUR ANNEX. 


Don’t Be a 
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of the various ODDS and ENDS which natur- 
ally accumulate in a carpet store. 
Made from Black or Blue Cheviot) These embrace new misfit carpets, partly 


Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, “°™ carpets, remnants of all kinds, odd rolls 


. . D of carpets, rugs, and anything in our stock, 
Suitable for Business or ress. which for one reason or another is slow to sel! 


at the regular price. 


All goods are marked without regard to 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS 60., co: anc a: vices that must cause thi 


immediate sale. 
11 ELIOT STREET. 
And The “‘ DEN” 


249 WASHINGTON STREET, Thomas 0 Callaghan & Co. 


ee 558, 560 & 562 Washington St. 
TWO THINGS (OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE. 


THAT DO NOT 


SERMRIUINK 
AFTER A MAN IS 











High Glass Tailoring, 


C.J. NICKERSON, 
HIS LIABILITIES aR rs 120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 


| Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 
AND HIS 


LIEE INSURANCE. | Latest fF abrics aot ele ee Cates teens 


Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoate 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 
Ll (Formerly with F. D. Somers.) 
BUSINESS MEN WATCH THEIR 
LIA BILUEPLES 


AND AT THE SAME TIME APPLY FOR THEIR 


HIRE SUNS Real Estate and Mortgages 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, FOR SALE. aEAY, MOTATE 
Real Estate bought and sold in all Cared for, and Rents ( 

parts of Boston and suburbs MORTGAGES 

JAMES H LA yichune placed at 4, 474 and 5 pet 

s 5 Houses, Suites and Tenements. city and suburban property 


LESTER H. LATHAM, 
89 STATE STReert, FISKE BUILDING, 
EQU ITAB LE BU | LD | N G, BOSTON Refers by permission to Rcurvs B. Tospry 


General Agent, 
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HARVARD PHOTOMETRY — Edward C. P 
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Editors sm. 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
FREDERICK E. GOODRICH 


Commonwealth Publishing Company - 120 Tremont Street, Room 628 





9 June 1894 


Price 5 Cents 











BOSTON COMMO 








New York & New England 


RAILROAYD. 
Limited Train 
' BETWEE 


Boston ..°New York 


The Famous ‘‘White Train’’ 
Leaves’ either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
p. m.—Week days and Sundays 


Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coaches. a Car Between Boston 
? illimantic. 


The First Train Between 
on Sun 


TICKET OFFICES, 


22 Washington St., 
e mostans Zaon foot o ummer St., 


: 53 roadway, 
in New York: ll Central Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr. 
W. R. BABCOCK., Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Nov. 27, 1803. 


RYDE TO ROARED 
6.45 4 
















and New York 
ys. 



































BM. ACOOMMODATION for Troy 
and Piicene. 


. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 


by ACCOMMODATION for Troy | 
an 


3 OO P. M. DAILY aErEeee, with Sleep- 
: ing Cars to C 
































nicago. 


7.00 pad, DAILY BX EXPRESS. with Sleep- 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, $, BURLIN GTON, 5ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8.00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 
10. 30 A.M . MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 


3 OO F. : qr aTIOR to Rut 
an 


7.00 p.m. sient express. 
me—«, and further information on ap- 


org R. WATSON, Gen’! Bonton aie 
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M. D. Frazar’s Popular 


‘Tour of Eighty-Seven Days $550. 
— “ “Gallia,” Jane 23, 1894. 
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‘Send for Saou ee aa eis itinerary to Mrs. 
Rl D. agg 70 and 71 Globe Building, 


~ CUNARD LINE. 


BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL via, QUEENSTOWN 
— Cunard Wharf, East Boston. 
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To Wash or not to Wash. 

The question of cleanliness, says the 
Fortnightly Review, is one on which the 
ideas of the French and English are at 
variance. In France the cleanliness of the 
thing seen is the primary consideration; in 
England, things both seen and unseen are 
required to be clean. Cleanness in the 
preparation of food, in the outer clothing of 
the body, in the elimination of dust is al- 
ways remarkable in France, and dirt is 
never allowed to offend the eye. Unfortu- 
nately, the genius of the nation for cleanli- 
ness ends here, and the necessity of water 
as a purifier in towns like Paris, where the 
supply is inadequate, is insufficiently recog- 
nized. It is not understood among the 
lower and middle classes that if it is beau- 
tiful to live in an apparent state of cleanli- 
ness, itis equally so to exist in a real one, 
and that as long as sanitation and hygiene 
are put into a!.corner as troublesome sci- 
ences, which are costly, to no visible advan- 
tage, perfect living cannot be,attained. 

The, whole continent suffers from insuffi- 
ciency of ablution, and although in fashion- 
able households the morning bath has suc- 
ceeded in establishing itself, a large propor- | 
tion of the population is content to live in a | 
state of inner griminess. It is hardly nec- | 
essary to allude to the persistent violation 
of health principles by architects. They 
are not blamed for their dangerous disre 
gard for the essential conditions of healthy 
living, and they are therefore indifferent 
upon the subject, the more so as the nation 
at large has impaired the sensitiveness of 
its olfactory nerve by familiarity with irri- 
tants. 

The Englishman, on the other hand, ‘has 
an exaggerated, almost eccentric, craving 
| for abundance of water, which he satisfies 
lat all costs, {and under the most difficult 
conditions. He has developed this craving | 
to an astonishing degree, and when he is ab- | 
sent from his hygienic country he nurses an 
almost superstitious dread of evil sanitation. 
Not a breath of unsavoriness escapes his 
finely-tempered sense, and his life abroad is 
constantly rendered unhappy bv offenses 
against it. He has a cult for clean and 
rosy skins, and his idea of moral purity 
eannot be disassociated from physical 
purity. 

For priests abroad, whose poverty has 
made them careless as to cleanliness, Eng- 
lishmen have a great aversion, and often re- 
fuse to believe in the piety of an*tecclesias- 
tic imperfectly cleaased. Is it the constant 
suggestion offered by the waves which en- 
circle his island or the raininess of his cli- 
mate that has made the Englishman so love 
water? Whatever it may be, he has cer- 
| tainly set the example to the rest of the 
world of a delightful system of living by 
reducing to a minimum the unpleasant ma- 
terialism of the body, and making it appear 
more ethereally human. 











Shocking Bigotry. 


The Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus, says the Chi- 
cago Record, tells a story of two New Eng- 
land old ladiés who were overheard in con- 
versation to the following effect: 

“ Have you met Miss Perkins yet?” 

“ Yes; I was interduced to her yesterday.” 

“ To what sect does she belong ?” 

* To the Universalist sect, I believe.”’ 

“To the Universalist sect? An’ what is 
their belief?” 

“ They believe that all human souls will, 
eventually, by the grace of God, be re- 
deemed.” 


MME. PINAULT’S 
Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 
Perfu: and Inv Bod 
the oy ystem Inflammation, 
end Per rprisingly Softens and Whitens 
MANICURING, Oc. 
PREE sample of H Hysionie Lacta Bath 
Soap to all callers this week. 


37 TEMPLE PLACER, - - - BOSTON. 














FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 


SELLING AGENTS, 
7 WATER STREET, 


Boston, Masa. 

























































| PINE TAILORING 



























“ Oh, they do, do they ? What erer: ” 


Andrew Jamieson of Rikmactiela: Va. 
bears the honor of being the first loyal 
Southerner who displayed a Union flag in 
a seceded state. Jamieson hung out his 
flag, alarge one, from the window of his 
house in Alexandria three days after Ells- 
worth was shot by Jackson in the Marshall 
House in that city, May 24, 1861. The 
testimony to this is found in a letter written | 


spondent to the New York World, on May 
ah Jamieson was then the British consul 


fe eo ee a 
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by Edmund ©. Stedman, then a war corre-| 
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ifferent. A man will and = 
$65 for a suit of clothe. when het 
get the same thing nex: (oor fo. ™ 


S35 


Now how.can a $65 sui: made § 

$35? Well, this is the wa, | doit 5. 

twenty years I was in the wholes 

woolen and trimming business, and ys, 

a large importer. This give me ere. 

rience and acquaintanoe, two enormons 

money-savers. 
I’ve - ot Some beautiful goods ir 

sprin summer, Mar Crom! 

and Prawns Vicunas, Carr's Co 

coating, Scotch Banno 

trousering and Frenc!} 

have some fine America 

and one of the best cutte 

Come in and let me s! 

much you can save. 


CHAMBERS, Jos. D. Elms, 
172 Washington St., 


Opposite Joel Goldth wait 


H. S. LEVY 


VERY FINE CUSTOM work 


Made and Guaranteed 
as to Fit and Work- 
manship. 


FROM #20.00 TO #%35.00 


We Handle Only Impo:ted Coods. 





694 Washington St. 


Take Biavetes, 





THE KING OF ALL BREA FLOUR 





“GOLD HEART” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Association 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. Goprat'. 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerc 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


At all their Stores. 








Anprew4J.! Luovo, Orricia® 
323 and 325 Washin wnt St., 
Opp. Old South Chure 
454 Boylston &. 


Sewing Machines 


$30.00 CASH. 


ENTS, b any of th 
Strictly Bigh Grade Sewing Machines, 


cept 19.50 buys any of the} — 

Ereeemnaunicisens’ pis Seber 
12 

Champion. We show the fargest stock 


retail house NWew England. 
Needles and epatre for all Machines- 


ORIUE, 
SEWING MACHINE EMP peed 


3.N. Leach, Prop. 31 Hayward P!. 
ee 


REVOLUTION 
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